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NEWS OF TH 


THE WEEK. 


E latest news from the Mui seems to show that a great 

battle is imminent somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Liaoyang, Friday’s telegrams indicating that a Japanese 
force is attempting to turn the Russian right by moving 
to Sai-ma-tse and threatening Mukden. Meantime, fuller 
details of recent action by land and sea are coming in. 
The accounts of the attempt to “seal up” Port Arthur on 
May 2nd represent the success of that operation as due to 
the heroism of the Japanese officers and sailors, who, believing 
escape to be impossible, broke the boom, steamed into the 
channel, and went down as they had intended cheering for 
Japan. The eight steamers sunk were manned by volunteers, 
and it is said that every man in the fleet was eager to be 
chosen for the work. The courage exhibited on land was of 
almost as high a quality, the soldiers who made the final 
charge which carried Kiu-lien-cheng going down in swathes 
under the terrible fire without their advance being arrested. 
The Russians exhibited an equally stubborn courage, the 
llth Regiment of three thousand men losing more than 
two thousand men before they broke, a proportion most 


unusual in war. 


The experts of the Continent condemn the 


tactics of the Russian generals in severe terms, and the 
Japanese say they have learned little from modern experience ; 
but there seems no reason to believe that the courage of the 
men is less than it has always been found. If there is any 
change for the worse in the Russian Army, itis in the relations 


between the men and their officers. 


The order issued by 


General Stoessel on assuming command at Port Arthur seems 
to point to fears of indiscipline, and there are stories current 
of great discontent at the insufficient food, and at orders for- 


bidding the consumption of vodka, the Russian spirit. 


There 


may be nothing in all these stories; but it is possible that a 
new consciousness has spread into the Russian ranks, and 
impairs the old spirit of absolute, if rather passive, obedience 
upon which their tactics are founded. 


Contradictory and confused statements have been published 


all the week as to the landings of Japanese forces on the | 
Liaotung Peninsula, and the consequent close investment of | 
Military experts believe the position of Port 


Port Arthur. 


Arthur to be hopeless; indeed, it is affirmed that the aban- 
donment of that fortress is part of General Kuropatkin’s 
policy, which has always been to fall back on Kharbin, 
collect there an immense and mobile army, and then, if 
possible, reconquer all that has been lost. It seems probable 
that this policy has been accepted at headquarters, with the 


reserve that a great battle must be fought at Liaoyang or | 





just now no great man, and is hardly equal to a most difficult 
situation. Anyhow, General Kuropatkin is at Liaoyang, and 
General Kuroki is slowly drawing towards that position three 
Japanese armies, the total strength of which, when combined, 
will exceed one hundred and twenty thousand men. 


That strange'force which has so often driven the English 
forward against their will appears to be in operation once more. 
It is certain that neither the British Government nor the 
British people wished to go to Lhasa, but Mr. Brodrick’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on Thursday makes it clear 
that we shall have to go there all the same. “The heart of 
Pharaoh”—this time a Dalai Lama whose position, as we 
explain elsewhere, differs from that of all recent predecessors— 
has been “ hardened.” He has evidently determined to destroy 
the Mission, of which, from its small numbers and the colour 
of its escorting soldiery, he has probably no fear. On May 5th 
his agents attempted a surprise at Gyangtse shortly before 
dawn, and it is evident that they very nearly succeeded. ‘The 
situation was so bad that even the men in hospital and the per- 
sonal servants of the Mission joined in the defence, which after 
two hours’ fighting was successful, though the Tibetans fought 
stubbornly, and instead of retiring towards Lhasa, occupied a 
ruined fortress close to Gyangtse. They have some rifles, 
but trust chiefly to the old weapon of the Himalayas, the 
jingall, or big musket, which throws a heavy ball for a 
thousand yards, but is bad to load and to carry about. » They 
have some distrust of the Chinese Residents, and have 
murdered the servants of Captain Parr, the joint Chinese 
Commissioner, who, despairing of being useful, has retired 
from Gyangtse. Colonel Younghusband reports the Mission 


* quite safe; though, of course, if it is to go on to Lhasa, it 


must have reinforcements. The road into India is open. 

Meanwhile Colonel Brander, who had been sent forward 
with three hundred rifles to reconnoitre, found the Karo Pass 
defended by a thick stone wall and two “sangars,” or stone 
stockades. A frontal attack was next to impossible, and, in 
fact, was beaten back, Captain Bethune falling in the effort; 
but the Pioneers and Ghoorkas—only about fifty of each— 
scaled the precipitous cliffs at the sides of the Pass, and the 
Tibetans, thus outflanked, lost heart and fied, pursued by 
mounted infantry, who inflicted a loss estimated at two 
hundred and fifty men. It is probable, as the Dglai Lama 
is summoning “ giants,” that is, picked men, from distant 
provinces, that every twenty miles of the distance between 
Karo and Lhasa a fortification will be found of the same 
kind, and that Lhasa itself will be desperately defended ; but, 
nevertheless, we must go there, even at the risk of driving the 
Grand Lama into distant mountains. As we have explained 
elsewhere, if we retreat now, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, and all 
the tribes of the Eastern Himalaya will consider the Indian 
Government beaten—which, moreover, will in a sense be the 
truth—and that in Asia is a position full of danger. It seems 
clear that the Grand Lama is a strong man, that he has con- 
trived to assert his personal authority to an unusual extent, 
and that he intends,to keep Tibet secluded if he can. We do 
not believe in the least that our conduct will offend Pekin, 
where they have many grievances against Lhasa; but we 
must be careful lest we incur obligations which will lead to a 
protectorate. It is profitless business ruling at an elevation 
above that of the Alps. 


It is said that Count von Biilow is losing his hold upon the 
German Reichstag, and certainly his speeches grow feebler. 
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On May 9th Herr Bebel, the “Socialist” leader—he is more 
like an English Radical—fiercely attacked the Government 
for the failure of its foreign policy, which, he said, “had 
isolated Germany,” and roused a general antipathy; and for 
the muddle visible in South-West Africa, where, as Herr 
Bebel contends, all the native tribes, being cruelly treated, 
are on the verge of insurrection, and the Hereros are still not 
defeated. Count von Biilow replied to the latter charges by 
grave admissions of misconduct on the part of men intoxi- 
cated by unaccustomed authority and made irritable by the 
African climate, but maintained that the majority of German 
settlers behaved well. He did not deny the charges brought by 
missionaries, but declared them unpatriotic for bringing them. 
With regard to external dislike, he doubted if it was as 
general as Herr Bebel supposed; but if it was, he knew of 
no remedy except to keep the “ German sword sharp.” The 
speech was ill-received in the Chamber, and it is said that the 
Centre, irritated in particular by some new affront to the 
Poles, is about to discontinue its support of the Government. 
It is believed that there would soon be a new Chancellor but 
that there is no statesman of sufficient mental power and 
general repute to take up so great an office. It is the old 
story. Personal government pushed to a certain length ex- 
tinguishes original ability near the throne. The shade of the 
big tree is so deep that smaller trees cannot grow beneath it. 


The Pope, it appears, has protested strongly against the visit 
of M. Loubet to Rome, apparently on the ground that such a 
visit by the head of a Roman Oatholic State sanctions the Italian 
“usurpation” of what the Vatican believes to be its inde- 
feasible right. The incident is important as indicating the 
political attitude of the new Pope, and also because, if the 
protest had been treated as a diplomatic document, it must 
have led to a diplomatic quarrel, which would have ended 
in a rupture of the relations between Paris and the Vatican. 
The Government of M. Combes has, however, resolved to treat 
the protest as nulle et non avenue, and therefore, of course, 
not requiring any reply. That is, of course, in one way the 
most offensive of all methods; but still, it avoids open quarrel, 
and renders it difficult for the devotees of the Papacy to raise 
a serious discussion in the Chambers. You cannot well 
debate about the non-existent. It is curious to observe how 
rapidly France, which is not in the least Protestant, is 
drifting towards the old Protestant declaration that the 
Pope has no authority within this realm. M. Combes would 
like well to embody that declaration in an Act of the Legis- 
lature; but as yet, though the Nationalists have been defeated 
in the municipal elections, even in Paris, he has not the 
courage to alienate one-third of the entire electorate. He 
waits for the next Election, at which Clevicalism and Secu- 
larism will be directly pitted against each other. 


The Congo Supplement to the West African Mail for May 
contains in its correspondence columns an extraordinary letter 
to the editor, Mr. E. D. Morel, from the Belgian Consul-General 
in England, in which Mr. Casement’s recent Report is referred 
to as “the Report—I should say the libel—of Mr. Casement.” 
It seems to us far from seemly that a document prepared by 
a distinguished Civil servant at the direction of his official 
superiors should be described by a representative of a 
friendly Power in terms which imply that it is an infringe- 
ment of the criminal law; and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Emmott made it the subject of a question in the House of 
Commons, and received the answer that representations would 
be made in the proper quarter. We wish all success to the 
Congo Reform Association, which has been recently founded, 
for though many of the stories of Congo maladministration 
are no doubt exaggerated, enough have been substantiated to 
rouse very serious misgivings in the minds of Englishmen. 
We had our share in the creation of the Free State Govern- 
ment, and a certain responsibility must rest on us for its mis- 
deeds. We have no sympathy with wild and libellous charges, 
but as the greatest of African Powers it is our business to see 
whether there is not fire behind the smoke. 


On Monday in the House of Lords the Bishop of St. Asaph 
asked leave to introduce his much-talked-of Education Bill. 
The Bill is an extension of the principle of the Act of. 1902, 
and as the former Act made the vrovision of new schools 





ey 


largely dependent upon the wishes of the parents, so the 
measure proposes to give to the parents the right to dedis 
what religious instruction shall be given. In transferri 
school to the local educational authority, it will be poeaiie : 
arrange for undenominational religious teaching a to 
school hours, and for facilities for denominational Bess. 
instruction during school hours at the expense of the wail 
denominations concerned. The Bishop of St. Asaph explalanl 
that he was wholly responsible for the provisions, and declared 
that the measure was a result of his experience in attempt; 
to form a concordat last year, since he was convinced pos 
arrangement would be permanent which had not legal emi 
and security. A somewhat aimless discussion followed, j 
which the Government avoided committing themselves, Tit 
Spencer, we regret to note, announced that the Proposal to 
allow denominational teaching within school hours would 
meet with his strong opposition. 


During the past week Parliament has been chiefly occupied 
with the second reading of the Licensing Bill. On Monday 
night the leading speech of the debate was that by Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, who defended the withdrawal from Petty Sessions 
of the right to refuse licenses on the ground that the local 
Justices would be inclined to be too friendly to the publicans, 
“The hon. Member for Stretford said that the aggregate of 
Quarter Sessions was a far better tribunal to decide these 
questions of refusal and compensation. Why? Because they 
were all human, and when one met the village publican out 
shooting, at a cricket match, at a harvest home, or among 
other incidents of village life it was a disagreeable thing for 
those who sat in Petty Sessions and knew the man to take 
away his license and seriously to damage him in his business, 
Nothing could be more disagreeable, and Justices constantly 
shrank from the duty.” And all the time the world had been 
thinking that Mr. Balfour’s speech of last year indicated that 
he did not consider that the local Magistrates were fair to the 
trade! If we are to believe Mr. Lyttelton, however, what the 
Government were really concerned about was the leniency 
likely to be shown by Petty Sessions to the publican. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Asquith opposed the Bill in a 
studiously moderate speech. He showed that the custom of 
the Inland Revenue authorities to charge Death-duties on 
the value of a license did not in any way create a property 
in the thing charged. The Revenue authorities simply asked 
whether a thing had a market value at a particular moment, 
and if it had, included it in their valuation. That, we agree, is 
the only course they can pursue. The imposition of a very 
heavy Paper-duty might conceivably ruin many newspapers 
which depend upon cheap paper for their profits. Would the 
State grant them compensation because it has always been 
imagined that “the tax on knowledge” was gone for good, 
and because Death-duties were levied on market values 
resting on the expectation that the State would never again 
tax the Press? If the last penny of compensation is to be 
given whenever the State does something which it has 
a perfect right to do, but was not expected to be going 
to do, Mr. Chamberlain will not find the task of Tariff 
Reform any the easier. But though Mr. Asquith opposed 
the Government’s scheme for dealing with the question, 
he did not, we are glad to say, oppose the grant of a 
reasonable solatium, or the creation of some scheme of 
“ pecuniary adjustment as between different members of the 
trade.’ Mr. Asquith ended by insisting that the intro. 
duction of a time limit was essential to a settlement of the 
problem. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed, insisted that Mr. Asquith’s views 
as to the effect of the action of the Inland Revenue 
authorities were unsound, and urged that the grant of the 
annual license did create a property of a kind which must in 
equity be recognised by the State. As to the time limit, he 
would not make any concession. “I have given a good deal 
of thought to the problem which has been presented by 
those who advocate the time limit, and I am unable to see 
that any cause we have at heart would gain by any applica- 
tion of that plan as far as I have heard.” Mr. Balfour ended 
his speech by a passage with which, at any rate, we can agree. 
He met the absurd assertion that the crime of drunkenness is 
due to those who sell drink with a flat denial. “These people 
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persons ined by drink] are ruined by their gross and 
[t. oie nal gar ik for an instant that the 
stish working men are poor, innocent, unfor- 
mass hed yom i's criminal trade to forget their 
tanste js an absurd supposition. The fault lies with the 
with the man who cannot control his appetites.” 
ig sound morality and common-sense—men who lose 
self-control will never be made better by being told that it is 
not their fault, poor things!—but it of course affords no 
t whatever in favour of the reckless abandonment 
of a great national financial asset which the State is making 
in the present Bill. On a division being taken, the second 
po of the Bill was carried by the very large majority of 
157 (858 to 196). 


We are not among those who think that it is a crime to 
drink or to sell intoxicants, and hold it per se to be as moral 
to drink a glass of beer as a glass of milk. We greatly 
dislike, therefore, the extreme temperance view as regards 
the publicans and the trade generally. As we have said 
above, we agree with Mr. Balfour that the drunkard must 
bear his own crimes, and not put them off on the man 
who sells him the liquor he misuses. But because we do not 
believe in the wickedness of the “ trade,” and while we condemn 
the injustice done in holding the publican and the brewer 
up to public odium, we are not going to keep silent over 
the gross act of financial profligacy which is perpetrated 
inthe present Bill. We have been foolish enough to give 
away every year monopoly rights in the sale of intoxicants 
for which we might have obtained many millions. Because 
of this bad finance in the past, Mr. Balfour now tells us that 
we must make a further present to the “trade” by rendering 
our gift perpetual. Nor is this all. Next we are to take a 
portion of the money which ought to go into the Exchequer 
and use it to buy back the very gifts we have made. 


In other words, we first make a valuable annual present, 
and then provide means for giving the recipient handsome 
compensation if we should ever stop the present. Our proper 
course would obviously be to pay the so-called compensation 
fund into the national Exchequer, and in case of any proved 
injustice—owing to the refusal to renew a license—to give a 
solatium to the publican. If he is deprived of his living, he 
should, of course, be treated fairly by the State. Further, a 
time limit should be created, after which all claims for com- 
pensation should be considered as untenable. The Govern- 
ment Bill, if it passes, will prevent the Exchequer in the 
future making use of a great national asset, and we therefore 
protest against it in the name of sound finance. While 
the Income-tax is at a shilling, it is madness to neglect the 
great and perfectly legitimate source of revenue to be found 
in a high-license system. 


On Thursday in the Birmingham Town Hall Mr. Chamber- 
lain addressed a mass meeting consisting of the Grand Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham, Aston, and Handsworth Liberal 
Unionist Associations. As all Free-traders who were not 
blind to the signs of the times knew must be the case, he 
made not the least attempt to withdraw from his Fiscal policy, 
but restated all the old paradoxes with his old vehemence. 
All our familiar friends of the stage army of last autumn were 
called to the muster-roll and loyally responded. There was 
the usual gibe at the Cobden Club’s “ romantic arithmetic.” 
Next, that hoary veteran who once refused to take it “lying 
down” tottered up, and asked whether “we were going to 
remain for ever the football of foreign nations.’ Then 
“dumping” raised its ancient head and shook its gory locks, 
followed hard by the bogey of Mr. Cobden trying to dissolve 
the Empire. Then we had the wonderful patent impost which 
is going to tax the foreigner and fill our Exchequer, while 
keeping out foreign goods and not raising prices here. Next 
came the excess of imports over exports, “ bleeding to death,” 
and Mr. Cobden’s prophecies. Finally appeared the “transient 
and embarrassed phantom” of the offer of the Colonies. But 
beside the parade of this ragged regiment there was little that 
was memorable in the speech. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
defended the Government on the questions of education and 
Chinese labour, {and while insisting on the fact that the 
Unionist party was almost unanimous in favour of Retalia- 


tion, was careful not to use any phrases which could be em- 


ployed to extort from the Prime Minister a premature dis- 
closure of his sympathies with the Chamberlain policy,—a 
significant fact, and one putting beyond doubt the compact 
or understanding which exists between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour. 


We have dwelt on the lessons of the speech for Free-trade 
Unionists elsewhere, and can only find space here to note one 
other point. In spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s bold words and 
generally aggressive tone, there was underlying the whole 
speech a note which showed that, in reality, he is now 
standing on the defensive; that the assault has been driven 
back ; and that such attacks as he now makes partake of the 
defensive-cffensive, and are meant rather to hold his own 
ground than to carry the position of his enemies. For 
example, he tells us that he is not sure “ that the great issues 
will not be hastened by a change of scenes, a change of 
actors, and by putting on a new piece which will not last long, 
and which would soon be hissed off the stage.” That is like 
the Continental war critics who tell us that Russia will really 
gain by losing Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and who 
declare, in Mr. Punch’s phrase, that the troops of the Czar 
are only “luring” the Japanese on when they retreat. If 
the Liberals and Free-trade Unionists are wise, they will 
mark this new tendency to stand on the defensive, and will at 
once take advantage of it by pressing the attack with all the 
vigour at their command. They should remember the old 
cavalry order :— 

“No cutting, give point: were they twenty to one, 
Men who wait to be charged when we gallop will run.” 


We deal elsewhere with those passages in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech at the Albert Hall yesterday week in which he referred 
to the Macedonian and Chinese labour questions. We may 
notice here, however, the strange inconsistency of his attitude 
towards Home-rule. Mr. Balfour declared that he was unable 
to see any increased security against the Imperial dismember- 
ment attempted by Mr. Gladstone in 1886 and 1894, and in 
confirmation of his view that this menace was still abiding, 
drew attention to the recent pronouncement in the House by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the accredited and official 
leader of the Liberal party. “The fact that there is a section 
of his party who would fain forget that they have ever been 
Home-rulers in no way mitigates, in my judgment, the danger 
under which we still are from Home-rule.” If this be so, why, 
in the name of common-sense, does not Mr. Balfour strike a 
blow for the Union by reducing that over-representation of 
Ireland which more than anything else tends to perpetuate 
the danger on which he dwells? He could, if he liked, make 
the Union absolutely safe. Yet though he laments about the 
dangers of Home-rule, he devotes the time which might be 
used to making Home-rule impossible to the intensification 
of the monopoly in the sale of intoxicants. With such 
Unionism we find ourselves in very little sympathy. 


We regret to record the death of Sir H. M. Stanley, the 
well-known African explorer, which took place in London on 
Tuesday. Sir Henry Stanley’s first great exploit was the 
discovery of Livingstone, a work which he undertook on 
behalf of the New York Herald. His next venture was an 
African expedition for the New York Herald and the Daily 
Telegraph. That finished, he helped the King of the 
Belgians to found the Congo Free State. His tinal work 
was the relief of Emin Pasha in Equatorial Africa. This was 
his greatest work of travel, adventure, and discovery. The 
later years of his life were spent in England. He entered 
Parliament in 1895 as a London Unionist Member, but he 
made no great impression on the House. Though there 
have been greater and more scientific explorers than 
Stanley, he was probably the most efficient “ all-round” 
discoverer of our epoch. He had a wonderful faculty for 
pushing on and getting through, and he will be remembered 
as a man who did some of the hardest work in opening up the 
Dark Continent. He was born a Welshman, became an 
American, and then returned to his British allegiance. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham dis- 
poses finally of all the foolish talk about his being 
willing, nay, anxious, to give up his fiscal schemes. Once 
again we are face to face with the plain issue of Protection 
v. Free-trade. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the speech 
and the frank restatement of the Chamberlain policy will 
be taken to heart by those Free-trade Unionists who, at 
every momentary lull in the controversy, begin to imagine 
that Mr. Chamberlain has abandoned his Fiscal principles, 
and that in a very little time the rent in the Unionist 
garment will be mended, the Protectionist outcry forgotten, 
and all will be as before in the party. We cannot, of 
course, help having a certain sneaking sympathy with 
those who have insisted on trying to live in a fools’ para- 
dise in regard to this question. The temptation was very 
great. Nothing is more painful than civil war within a 
party, and the bitter personal animosities that are its 
result. No wonder, then, that many Free-trade Unionists 
were induced by their dislike of internecine strife to try to 
persuade themselves that Chamberlainism was dying out, 
and that the party could be kept united without having to 
go through the fiery ordeal of a stand-up battle between the 
two hostile elements within it. But though we understood 
the desire not to abandon the notion that direct conflict 
could still be avoided, we have never thought it possible 
that Mr. Chamberlain would give up his policy except after 
a crushing defeat at the polls. Mr. Chamberlain may not 
be a man of conspicuous judgment, but that he is a man of 
courage, and a man who believes profoundly in his own 
powers to achieve success, we havenever doubted. Though 
Chamberlainism has been steadily losing ground since last 
November, its backward course has made no impression on 
its author. On the contrary, he has completely ignored 
its failure, and imagined instead that it was making 
steady progress. The most his sanguine nature has 
admitted has been a certain slowness in the process of 
conversion, but this he doubtless attributes to his 
loyalty in sharing the burdens of an admittedly unpopular 
Government rather than to any lack of popular appeal in 
his own cause. And against it he can set the amount 
of money easily collected by the Tariff Reform League, and 
the power of that organisation to start new branches in 
every direction. In view of these facts, we felt convinced 
that Mr. Chamberlain did not share the general belief as to 
the inability of his policy to attract the people, and that at 
an early opportunity he would restate his principles and pro- 
claim the immense progress which they were making in 
the country. His speech at Birmingham confirms this 
forecast in every particular. That this attitude of entire 
impenitence will prove a great disappointment to certain 
members of the Government, and to a large number 
of Free-trade Unionists, we do not doubt. If they 
are wise, however, they will not fail to take serious 
note of it,and to determine that they will not again allow 
themselves to be lulled into & sense of false security 
on any specious plea that Mr. Chamberlain realises that 
his policy is a failure. Mr. Chamberlain will not realise 
that until he has been thoroughly beaten at a General 
Election. But he will not be so beaten unless the Free- 
trade Unionists bestir themselves. Therefore all Free-trade 
Unionists who wish to see Mr. Chamberlain’s policy dead 
and buried must resolve to take action. 


We shall be told, of course, that we are exaggerating 
Mr. Chamberlain’s confidence in the coming success of his 

licy. It was, it will be argued, necessary for him to put 
a bold front on his failure, but nevertheless the confession 
of failure was there. This confession of failure, we shall 
next be told, is to be found in his declarations of loyalty 
towards the present Government. He is clinging to the 
Government because he has realised his own weakness. This 
is no doubt a view which it pleases certain members: of 
the Ministry to take, but it is a pure delusion. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s expressions of loyalty to the Government 
are not the signs of any weakness on his part, but are 
proofs of the compact or understanding which has been 
entered into between Mr. Balfour and the leader of 
Tariff Reform. The existence of that compact or under- 
standing has been eagerly debated during the past 








three weeks. The proof of its existence ig i, Loe 
Thursday’s speech. Mr. Chamberlain has a sy dae. ia 
to him that when the proper time comes Mr. Balfo clear 
pass over openly to his side, and will join him in the " 
of establishing the Empire on Preference and Protec 
Till that time arrives Mr. Balfour will hold the Qo 
ment fort for Mr. Chamberlain, and do his best we 
device of the finger on the lip and the upturned KS the 
keep the Free-food Unionists from prematurely tinea 
off their allegiance to the Ministry. This satisfies Mr. 
Chamberlain completely. It gives him time, as he thinks, 
to convert the country—all self-confident men who are 
failing imagine that if only they can get a little more time 
they will be able to put things right—it spikes the F = 
trade Unionists’ guns, and it prevents them interfering with 
the work of capturing the Unionist organisations throu, hout 
the country. In fine, Mr. Chamberlain’s aasuraing of 
support to the Government are a proof that they are on 
his side. We will not do Mr. Chamberlain the injustice of 
suggesting that any other reason would induce him to rive 
his help to the Ministry. He sincerely believes in his poli 
and regards it as essential to the welfare of the Enipin 
If, then, he thought the Government hostile to his 
policy, we may be certain that he would give them 
no support. His support is a sign that the Prime 
Minister and the majority of his colleagues have already 
secretly, if not openly, adopted the policy of Tarif 
Reform. Those Ministers who have not yet done 
may number two or three, but it is evident that 
they are considered as negligible quantities. If they 
make full submission at the last moment, the plan is 
probably to spare them. If not, they will be treated ag 
traitors who failed to carry out what they must have 
known were their chief's real intentions. To put it 
plainly, Mr. Chamberlain’s expressions of loyalty in regard 
to the Government, and his acquiescence in their present 
milk-and-water policy, are proofs that he has achieved 
an ascendency over the official portion of the Unionist 
party. 

What in these circumstances should be the duty of 
Free-trade Unionists? In our opinion, their first duty is 
to make clear to the country the real facts of the case, 
and as far as they can to prevent any Unionist elector 
remaining under the delusion that Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour are in disagreement on the Fiscal 
question, and that by supporting the Government they 
are holding Mr. Chamberlain in check. Their next duty 
is resolutely to oppose the action of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his supporters, whether labelled or not with a 
Balfourian label, in their attempt to capture the 
Unionist organisations. Their final duty is to refuse to 
be driven into the Liberal camp, but to insist on forming 
Free-trade Unionist organisations of their own. To do 
that will not prevent loyal though temporary co-operation 
with the Liberals in order to safeguard Free-trade, and it 
will enable them, after the ruin that must fall on the 
Unionist party as a whole at the General Election, to re- 
establish the party on a Free-trade basis. No Free-trade 
Unionist who now becomes a Liberal is doing the best 
for the cause of Free-trade. His object must be a double 
one—to defeat Protection both in the country and in the 
party—and this he can only do by remaining a Free-trade 
Unionist. 





THE SURPRISE OF THE CONTINENT. 


NHE surprise of the Continent at the Japanese victories 

is not, we think, so amazing as some of our con- 
temporaries suppose. Publicists there know only recent 
history, and that imperfectly; and the recent history of 
Europe in Asia has naturally created an impression that 
Asiatigs, as compared with Europeans, are in great affairs 
incompetent. Great Britain has never been driven back 
in India, not even in the Mutiny, when her own trained 
soldiers, in circumstances most favourable for them, 
essayed the task. Russia has never retreated in Northern 
Asia—except once in Kuldja—and the severity of the 
occasional resistance which she has encountered has to 4 
great extent escaped the notice of the European historians. 
The German Government defeated that of China with a 
sort of diplomatic pat, and established itself in Shantung 
without having to fire one shot in anger. The French 
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ad . in 1888 is forgotten, and 
und j «the Black Flags” in 1 is forgotten, an 
de clear Wi ae Dede to the woeld to linve ‘been’ acquired 
Ur will shout any serious fighting. Lastly, the “Boxer” 
8 Work knee in China was put down without one great battle, 
tection, mposite army of very moderate strength driving 
fovern. ve mighty Manchu dynasty into flight, and occupying 
by the Pekin without. a siege, and without what would in 
eye to Faro be considered serious resistance. It is not un- 
rt ara] therefore, that Continentals, who have not our 
€s Mr, Me wledge of what Ghoorkas and Sikhs and half-caste Arabs 
thinks knowally like in battle, should imagine that the Asiatic 
ho ary Jes had all “gone soft,” and were no longer competent 
© time y contend on equal termswith European armies. ‘They 
Free. aware, no doubt, that Turks are among the bravest of 
g with atin . that Malays are the most dangerous, because 
ighout the bravest, of pirates ; that English common soldiers hold 
onthe: the little Ghoorkas to be at least their equals; and that 
rider American troops march on Filipino rebels with no abso- 
Lice of jute certainty of victory. Still, the great wobbling, jelly- 
be like Asiatic Empires have for a century or so shown little 
oliey, capacity for strenuous battle, and Continental critics only 
mpure. neralised a little too widely when they included Japan 
0 his echin the accepted theory. Their amazement is, there-\ 
them fore, natural, more especially as the Japanese display a 
rime wality and kind of courage of which there are but few 
eady, instances in history. Contempt of death like theirs has 
Tariff hardly been recorded, and they combine with it the rushing 
2 daring which makes a charge so overwhelming to any but 
that the picked troops of the world. That offer of twenty 
they thousand volunteers to assist in sinking the steamers in 
dh the entrance to the harbour of Port Arthur, which in- 
d as yolved to each man almost the certainty of death by 
have bullet or by drowning, was an incident which, if Japan 
t it has any sacer vates, will live for ever in her future 
gard history. When an army is composed of the men 
mr who fill up forlorn hopes that army will go far. 
ved Even the British, though they understood much more of 
ius the facts, scarcely expected such splendid purposeful 

valour as the Japanese have exhibited in their recent 
> of engagements ; and it is natural that Continentals, who are 
r ig secretly penetrated through and through with dread of 
ase Russian might, should be bewildered by a phenomenon for 
tor which they have no precedent. 
ain It is not, however, their daring which is the really 
cal wonderful quality displayed by the Japanese in their 
ney recent actions, by land as well as by sea. Two other 
aty qualities, each manifested in an extraordinary degree, 
ui differentiate them from all other Asiatics. One is the 
a apparent motive which, so far as the outside world can 
he perceive, supplies strength to their soldiery and seamen. 
to They are patriots in a degree rare even in Europe, 
ng and, so far as we are aware, unknown in Asia, except 
do among the men who defended Jerusalem against Titus. 
on Patriotism, acute observers have declared, does not exist 
It in Asia, and until this year the vast generalisation 
he appeared to be at least superficially true. Asiatics from 
G- time to time have fought magnificently for a creed, for a 
le Sovereign, for a favourite leader, but of love for their land 
t inthe broad sense, as distipguished from every other land, itis 
le dificult to find clear traces. The Chinaman, it is true, boasts 
‘ of the “ Flowery Land”; the Arab goes back to his secluded 
a peninsula of oasis and desert with a feeling not easily 


distinguishable from that of the Scotsman; and the 
writer has heard great Indians speak of their fertile and 
varied peninsula, with its original cities and its ancient 
civilisation, with proprietary pride. None of these races, 
however, will die for their country only, or feel its repute and 
its beauty as possessions surpassing in intimate value any 
| other. The men who offered to sink the steamers in 
order to seal up what strategy required should be sealed 
offered to die for their country as readily as any British 
or German or French leader of a forlorn hope. The 
dominance of this feeling gives the Japanese a coherence 
and a perseverance which of themselves make them among 
the most effective of peoples. We speak of them as a 
little people, but they have more millions than France; 
and when the grandeur or the interests of Japan are con- 
cerned they act and feel as one man. That is a source of 
strength which, when they are once in motion, it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 


/ The second quality is a great, we should not hesitate to 





a an unequalled, power of foresight. They prepare 








everything for their enterprises with an exact and scientific 
prevision which rivals that of the German Staff in its best 
years. They waited through ten years of steady pre- 
paration to regain the prizes of their war with China of 
which they had been unfairly deprived. They learnt the 
difficult secret of transporting masses of soldiers by sea 
and landing them without serious loss; and as they move 
forward over the vast regions they have entered, their 
supplies, their munitions, their maps are as perfect as if 
their regiments were composed of sappers assisting at a 
geographical survey. Just compare for one instant their 
readiness with that of Napoleon III. when he declared 
war on Prussia, of ourselves when we received the ulti- 
matum from President Kriiger, or, to take a more recent 
instance still, of the great military Monarchy of Russia 
when the first shell fell in Port Arthur. To us, we 
confess, this is the feature of their recent history which 
most decisively separates them from all Asiatic peoples, 
who as a rule have moved forward, even in successful wars, 
without commissariat, with insufficient reserves of weapons, 
and dropping the wounded and exhausted by thousands 
as they marched on. 


And this leads us to the final thought which we have to 
put forward to-day, the doubt whether in calling Japanese 
Asiatics we are not concealing the truth with words. 
That they are Asiatics by origin is certain ; but they have 
stood apart in their islands for centuries, during which 
time they have developed, and have grown up under the 
pressure of, a civilisation of their own. They have 
imbibed, like all other islanders, something from all the | 
forces with which they came in contact. They have | 
passed, like Europeans, through a lengthened feudal | 
period, and feudalism breeds at least courage and the habit | 
of obedience to accepted leaders. They have developed ° 
an art of their own, a folk-lore of their own, a habit of 
political thinking widely distinct in kind from that of any 
other Asiatic people. What they exactly are is still in 
many respects a mystery to European observers; but it is 
quite possible that the broad generalisations by which we 
describe continents do not fully apply to them,—that they 
have become in the process of the centuries during which 
they have remained in a seclusion without a parallel a 
distinctly separate people, deriving their strength and their 
weakness from original sources, and no more Asiatic than 
they are European. 





THE MARCH TO LHASA. 


IFFICULTIES seem to be thickening round the 
Tibetan Expedition. Colonel Younghusband is in 

the position of a climber in the Andes or the Himalayas 
who, as he masters one great acclivity, finds another still 
higher, of which he had scarcely suspected the existence, 
rearing itself before him. It is now announced that the 
Expedition must go on to Lhasa. The British and the 
Indian Governments had hoped that the ruling powers in 
the “mysterious city,” when once aware that their giant 
neighbour was in earnest, and that they could not resist the 
advance of the Envoy, would eagerly ask for terms, would 
sign any treaty put before them which did not contain 
clauses interfering with their position in Tibet, and even if 
they broke it the week after, would retain a salutary convic- 
tion that “India” was too strong for them, and that they 
must in future evade rather than defy her commands. 
Power, however, in the Tibetan capital has passed into un- 
expectedly strong hands. It was known that the Lamas, 
actuated by motives impenetrable by Western minds, had 
recently abandoned their custom of poisoning the Incarnation 
of Buddha before he had quite ceased to be a child, and that 
the present Dalai Lama was a grown man nearly thirty years 
old. It now appears that, aided, perhaps, by some festering 
discontents within the great lamaseries or monasteries them- 
selves, his Holiness has taken the reins in his own hands, 
has removed his fonr principal Ministers, and—probably 
under the advice of Dorjieff, the Buriat Lama whom St. 
Petersburg employs as its agent—has determined to resist 
the advance of the expedition, which he probably under- 
rates because it includes so few white men. His means 
seem to Englishmen ludicrously disproportionate to his 
object; but Lhasa knows nothing of the sea, little of the 
force at the disposal of the great transmarine Powers, and 
still less of the terrible armour with which modern science 
has supplied them. So the Grand Lama picks from among 
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the peasantry who reverence him very tall men, the 
“giants” of the bulletin-makers, who, his advisers doubt- 
less think, will produce a great impression on their in- 
feriors in size, arms them with the best weapons he has— 
big swords, big shields, a proportion of rifles, and a few 
pees or big bell-mouthed muskets—and orders them to 
ar the road. His officers execute his plans as well as 
they can, building thick stone walls and loopholed pounds, 
and fighting in defence of them with a sullen Mongolian 
courage which it is pitiful to read of, it is so useless. 
They could, we imagine, stop the invaders if the latter 
were armed like the Tibetans—at least, the account of the 
skirmish in which Captain Bethune fell reads very like it 
—but the moment the Western artillery gets into play 
their chance is over. Even Mahommedan ghazis cannot 
stand-up to a shower of shells; and the Tibetans, though 
they die well and are evidently brave men, have not the 
rushing courage of the ghazi when he is seeking death. 
The attack of the 5th inst. on the Mission at Gyangtse, 
which was dexterously planned, was defeated in this way ; 
and the small advance guard which carried the “ wall with 
wings” which they found across their path at Karo owed 
their victory to the European guns as much as to their own 
daring. Still, though he never succeeds, there is no sign 
that the Grand Lama, who, we must remember, has been 
reverenced as a god all his life, feels himself defeated, 
or intends to send Envoys of rank, or to permit the 
Chinese Amban, whom he probably regards as a dignified 
spy, to act as his intermediary. The Mission is still far 
off, he is possibly assured that it will never have the 
audacity to threaten Lhasa, and he may have resources 
still unused in which he has hope. There must be many 
riding tribes who acknowledge, if not his direct authority, 
at least his sanctity, and who may be persuaded or bribed 
to come to his relief. At all events, he sits, like any 
other Buddha, motionless. 

It is, therefore, necessary to advance to Lhasa. It is a 
most annoying necessity, for reasons we shall explain, but 
there is hardly an alternative open to us. The Mission 
cannot stay at Gyangtse for ever, though the surrounding 
peasantry, who are receiving undreamed-of prices for their 
supplies, cordially wish it would; and to retreat with 
nothing accomplished would make the Indian Government 
ridiculous, not only in St. Petersburg, which might not 
matter just now, but in Nepal, whence we recruit our 
peerless Ghoorkas, in Bhutan, which controls the easiest 
passes into Tibet, and throughout the tribes who, in their 
obscure way, hold the Eastern Himalayas. No such 
policy will be well received in this country; and in India 
retreat, even when it is obviously the path of wisdom, is 
always regarded as a galling humiliation. We are not 
here, Anglo-Indians think, to suffer humiliation at the 
hands of the peoples which misuse the broad glacis around 
the Empire. We are too dependent upon prestige, both 
Governments will say, and say with undeniable justice, 
though the saying does not cover the whole situation. 
We entertain little doubt, therefore, that the expedition 
will be reinforced, and that it will march on Lhasa, where, 
after several engagements like that of Karo, it will arrive 
in safety, having performed a splendid feat of arms, and 
conquered, or rather defied, an Empire in the clouds. 

And then the difficulties may be thicker than ever. The 
Grand Lama may, of course, be greatly impressed by our 
visit, may sign the treaty submitted to him, and may give 
us a gracious permission to depart, with assurance of 
abundant provision all along the road home. Judging, 
however, by the obstinacy he has throughout displayed, and 
remembering the difficulty a theocracy always experiences 
in acknowledging total defeat, it is much more probable 
that his Holiness will retreat to some distant monastery, 
leaving Colonel Younghusband to waste his great ability 
in conciliation upon officers who will discuss matters with 
him for any number of months, and then declare that 
without the Grand Lama’s signature they have no 
authority to arrange anything. What, then, is Colonel 
Younghusband to do? He cannot go hunting the Grand 
Lama through the clouds as we hunted the Mullah through 
the deserts of Somaliland. That would be too purpose- 
less a waste of life and treasure. He cannot hold Lhasa 
for years as “a material guarantee,” for it would im- 
mediately cease to be the capital; and though General 
Macdonald would, we doubt not, hold it safely enough, 
still we do not want to be responsible for a post 


in the clouds, with no easy connecting ]j ROR 
and India. If we do not sani poke between i 
Lhasa will be a perpetual anxiety ; and if we do ake * 
they may be used by enemies, or, worse still, by thes 

of projectors who the moment they hear that “Tibet i 
open ” will be rushing to ascertain and exploit its re rte 
mineral treasures. If instead of a garrison we i Mm 
an Envoy, he will, if the Grand Lama has fei 
accredited to no accessible person, and will almost he 
tainly be murdered some morning by: irritated Pay 
punish whom we must send a second and more pon 
expedition. It is a most annoying business; but we 
see no way out of it except to go forward to Lhasa, be 
there decide, when we have seen, or missed segj the 
Dalai Lama, what next is to be done. Perhaps the Ee lish 
good fortune will attend us even there, and we mandi 
cover personages whose influence is sufficient to counter. 
balance that of the Grand Lama, and even to compel him 
to be reasonable. Perhaps, too, we may be able to make 
use of the Teshu Lama, who appears to be friendly, and 
who, according to the most recent information i of 
much higher spiritual authority than the Dalai Lama at 
Lhasa, whom we have hitherto chosen to regard ag the 
Grand Lama. Fortunately, we have in Colonel Youno. 
husband an Envoy who is a born diplomatist, and not 
merely a “ Political,” who knows from previous experiencg 
the ramifications of Lamaism, and who is the last man in 
the world to believe that for the vast Indian Empire 
“expansion” is an object in itself. He will do what can 
be done; but still, we wish that his trained energies werg 
being employed upon some less dreary, or, as it may prove, 
impossible, task. 


THE FATE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


i is greatly to be hoped that the Government will not 
much longer allow the fate of the Volunteers to 
remain in suspense. When, about a fortnight ago, the 
Press was full of rumours that the Government plan 
for reorganising the Auxiliary Forces was to include 
a great reduction in the Militia and Volunteers, as 
well as the reduction already announced in the case of 
the Yeomanry, we hoped that we should at once hear of 
a peremptory denial on the part of the Government, and 
that the scheme would either be abandoned or else be 
proved never to have existed. The absence of any such 
authoritative denial, the open letter on the subject 
addressed by Sir Howard Vincent to the Prime Minister, 
and the article headed “The Menaced Volunteers” 
published in the Daily Express of Wednesday all point, 
however, to the fact that a reduction in the numbers of the 
Auxiliaries is still contemplated. It is true that the Daily 
Express states that the Prime Minister is going “to 
consult with his colleagues upon the question of the future 
of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers ”—a somewhat 
curious formula, considering that all questions of im. 
portance come before the Cabinet—and that he has 
“agreed to hear their case against any reduction of the 
forces and against the decision not to grant the 
Auxiliaries a separate Department for administration.” 
But though the announcement is made in a somewhat 
puzzling form, we trust that we are not unduly sanguine 
in hoping that it indicates that the Prime Minister is 
beginning to grow alive to public opinion in regard to this 
matter, and to realise how full of peril is the policy of 
reducing the Auxiliaries. The Volunteer movement 

already received a heavy blow in the failure of the Govern- 
ment to keep the pledge made in 1900 by Mr. George 
Wyndham that the Auxiliary Forces should be placed 
under a separate Department. If this is to be followed 
by a policy of reduction, the movement which has done so 
much for the nation may be injured beyond repair. 
Fortunately, the final decision is in the hands of the 
country, and we believe that if once it can be made to 
realise the trend of the War Office policy in regard to the 
Volunteers, it will insist that this policy shall not be 
carried out. It will require that the Volunteers, instead 
of being reduced in numbers, and given a place in the War 
Office organisation which must in the end impair their 
true efficiency, shall receive treatment from the War Office 
authorities which will maintain, or even increase, their 
numbers, give them an organisation which will be ap- 
propriate to their needs, and make them efficient civilian 








soldiers rather than inefficient imitation Regulars. 
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the Auxiliaries, and especially the Volunteers, as 
know them to-day, are attacked ; when we are told that 
are not efficient, that they are not worth the money 
vat on them, and that the only way to make them of any 
e4 the State will be to reduce their quantity and in- 
° their quality, we would ask our readers to remember 
hat the Volunteers did for us in the crisis of the South 
Ifsoan War. The figures are well set out in Sir Howard 
Vincent’s open letter to Mr. Balfour. ‘“‘ The Militia gave to 
the Regular Army 14,000 men of the Militia Reserve, besides 
1,981 young officers and 40,000 recruits ; and to the Field 
r Oversea Force 1,691 officers and 43,875 rank and file— 
5 total Militia contribution of 3,572 officers and 97,875 
non-commissioned officers and men. ‘The condemned 
Yoomanry furnished 224 officers and 2,782 men to the 
Imperial Yeomanry for South Africa, and from that 
nucleus obtained 1,393 officers and 34,127 men, of whom 
6,902 came from the Volunteer Force. And the Volun- 
tors sent to South Africa 594 officers and 19,255 men, 
exclusive of the 6,902 who joined the Imperial Yeomanry, a 
total of 26,757.” Considering these figures, can we feel that 
Sir Howard Vincent’s comment is unreasonable? It runs 
4s follows: “After a contribution, therefore, to the Field 
Force of 5,659 officers and 141,257 non-commissioned 
officers and men by the Auxiliary Forces, without the 


slightest legal, or indeed moral, necessity (except in the | 


case of the Militia Reserve), it seems strange that to-day 
the Auxiliary Forces should be compelled to appeal to 
Parliament to obtain fair recognition, not alone of their 
value, but of their needs from the military authorities.” 
Ifat the crisis of the South African War the Auxiliary 
Forces had proved of little or no value, and if they had 
been found incapable of supplying us with any addition 
to our army in the field, there would have been a very 
strong case for saying that our whole Auxiliary Force must 
be reorganised and developed on different lines. When, on 
thecontrary, theresults were on the whole satisfactory, surely 
the wise thing would have been to say :—“ The Auxiliary 
Forces have proved of great help in a difficult crisis, and 
therefore they shall be retained and developed on the old 
lines, The only change shall be to give them more sym- 
pathetic and generous treatment than before.” Instead, 
the treatment given to the Auxiliaries since the war has 
been less, not more, sympathetic. To begin with, the 
Auxiliaries have been deprived of that independent Depart- 
ment which they were promised, and in a modified measure 
enjoyed for a short time; and next, the Force is threatened 
with a reduction in numbers which, whether intended or 
not, will be taken by the Volunteers, at any rate, as an 
intimation that their services are not appreciated, and 
that they are looked upon as an incubus rather than a 
help by the military authorities. As we said a fortnight 
ago, the War Office argument as applied to the Auxiliaries 
seems to run as follows :—‘“ The Auxiliary Forces proved 
invaluable during the war. It is our duty to prepare for 
future wars. Therefore we will immensely reduce the 
Auxiliary Forces.” It will be for the nation to decide 
whether they will allow this War Office idea of logic to be 
applied to the Auxiliaries, or whether they will not insist 
on the more reasonable view that, the Auxiliaries having 
done such good service in the war, we ought to develop 
and improve them so that in the next time of need they 
will do even better. 

How, it will be asked, can the Auxiliaries be improved ? 
We believe that by giving them an appropriate organisa- 
tion they can be made into a force which will constitute an 
immense increase in the military strength of the nation. 
It may be useful to sketch in outline how this might be 
done. In the first place, we would take the Militia Force 
far more seriously than they have been taken hitherto. 
We would pay them better, and so increase their numbers 
and improve their personnel. We would next, wherever 
possible, arrange that the recruit training should be 
carried out under conditions which would allow the 
men to live in their own houses, and only come into 
barracks to be drilled or to learn the use of the rifle. 
This would be perfectly easy in the case of town regi- 
ments, and could, we believe, be managed even in the case 
of many county battalions by making the company the unit. 
The month’s training would, of course, as now, take place 
under canvas. The Militia should also havea true Reserve, 
the terms of enlistment being, say, four years with the colours 
and three with the Reserve. We seed hardly add that the 


training of Militia officers should be improved, and the 
regiments be given regimental transport. In the case of 
the Volunteers, the object should be, not to spend more 
money and time on making them into what we 
have called imitation Regulars, but to give them an 
appropriate organisation. Compulsory camps should be 
abolished, but attendance at camp should be facilitated 
and encouraged. In a word, the conditions should be made 
as elastic as possible, and the general efficiency of the 
regiment should be looked to rather than a mechanical 
test of efficiency be set up as regards individuals. At the 
same time, everything should be done to develop good 
shooting. Regiments should be provided with regimental 
| transport. This should be done, however, not by giving 
| Government waggons and horses, but by the Colonels bein 
encouraged to make arrangements locally for the use o 
| waggons and horses after the excellent model provided by 
| Colonel Sturmy Cave in his Volunteer battalion. In regard 
to the Yeomanry, we are glad to think that very little need 
for change exists. Care, however, should be taken here, 
also, not to make the regulations too exacting. In the case 
_ of civilian soldiers too strict rules drive out the busy men, 
| who nevertheless are often the most valuable. The men 
| who find it easiest to comply with strict regulations are 
| the men who are least in demand elsewhere. 
Plenty more, did space allow, could be said against the 
| folly of cutting down the Auxiliary Forces, and striving to 
' break them on the Procrustean bed of the Regular soldier’s 
|ideals. We must, however, on the present occasion be 
| content with urging once more the three points which form 
the subject of this article. The first is that every effort 
must be made to induce the Government to keep Mr. 
Wyndham’s pledge that the Auxiliaries should be placed 
under a separate Department. Next, there must be no 
reduction in the numbers of the Auxiliary Forces. Finally, 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers must be developed 
till they can supply us with a force of all arms which will 
do three things: (1) provide for home defence ; (2) provide 
a reservoir from which, as in the case of the South African 
War, a large force can be drawn off for oversea fighting ; 
and (3) provide a school of arms for that part of the 
manhood of the nation which does not become either 
professional soldiers or sailors. 








MR. BALFOUR AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


M® BALFOUR’S address at the Albert Hall yesterday 
we week will not be numbered among his successes. 
| He began by doing his best to estrange the sympathies of 
| many who would naturally support his Government with- 
| out much regard to politics. He made what can only be 
described as a strongly anti-Macedonian speech. The 
| Foreign Secretary, when he spoke the day before, had at 
| least mourned over the present condition of that unhappy 
country. He protested his inability to help the Macedonians, 
but he did not deny that they needed aid, or that he would 
gladly give it them if he could. The Prime Minister 
approaches the question from the point of view of the 
Holy Alliance. In his eyes the prominent factor in the 
situation is the existence of certain revolutionary leaders 
“who would rather see a genuine reform fail, if it does 
not go their whole length, than see it succeed.” The 
object of his Majesty’s Government is not to play into the 
hands of these nefarious characters. They are anxious to 
see the lot of the subject populations of the Porte 
ameliorated—just as we are all auxious to see the lot of 
the poor ameliorated, without having an idea how it is 
to be done—but they are not going to allow them- 
selves “to be a cat’s-paw of any revolutionary in- 
trigues.” It would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete failure to take in the facts of the case than is 
shown in these cynical observations. Whatever “ revo- 
lutionary intrigues” there are in Macedonia are. the 
creation of the Turkish Government. Revolution there 
stands for the desire to enjoy the first rudiments of decent 
government, The Macedonians do not ask for good govern- 
ment; they would be content with a simply negative 
administration,—an administration which should neither 
murder men nor out women and children. Hitherto 
this has been denied them, and the fact that it is denied 
them makes insurrection not a luxury, butaduty. Whatis 
refused them is what all European and some Asiatic Govern- 
ments give their subjects, and the only consideration that 
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can stand between the Macedonians and armed revolt is the 
chance which has lately been held out to them that some of 
the Great Powers will interfere on their behalf. That chance 
has now come to nothing. The Austro-Russian reforms have 
for some time past resolved themselves into the creation of 
a gendarmerie commanded and officered by Europeans, and 
even this modest proposal has now been practically aban- 
doned. The Porte has substituted for the proposed force 
one commanded and officered by Turks, and limited 
European intervention to the appointment of twenty-four 
Inspectors, who are to assist the Ambassadors and Consuls 
in providing material for Blue-books. By assenting to this 

reposterous watering down of the original scheme Mr. 
Balfour and his Government have in fact, though not in 
intention, done a great deal to further insurrection. The 
revolutionary leaders have shown wonderful patience for 
many months past. Clear as it seemed to many of us that 
the Austro-Russian scheme wanted all the elements of 
success, the Macedonian chiefs were willing to wait to see 
whether anything would come of it. It is probable that 
the assumption of this attitude on their part was made 
easier by the hope that, if the dual scheme did fail, Great 
Britain would do as Lord Lansdowne at one time talked 
of doing, and take action on her own account. That hope 
has been killed by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, 
and buried by Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall. There is 
nothing now left to the Macedonians in the way of 
protection against Turkish oppression but such help as 
their own arms and their own weapons can give them. If 
there be such irreconcilable revolutionists in Macedonia as 
Mr. Balfour supposes, he will have made their hearts glad 
by his assurance that their countrymen have nothing to 
expect from Great Britain. 

The Prime Minister next defined the true attitude of 
an Imperialist towards the Colonies. The admission of 
Chinese labour into the Transvaal has been the subject 
of a singularly united remonstrance from the other 
Colonies. But the Government have ‘found themselves 
unable to pay the slightest attention to these representa- 
tions, because in doing so they would have criticised the 
action of our fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal. “ These 
men are like ourselves, with British traditions, British 
hatred of outrage and cruelty, British love of freedom,” 
and only an “arrogant and insolent critic” would suggest 
that we have a right to hold ourselves their superiors “on 
any of these great branches of public morality.” In other 
words, a single Crown Colony may, through the mouth 
of its Governor chosen in Downing Street and of a 
nominated Council, peremptorily call upon the Imperial 
Government to fall foul of all the great self-governing 
communities which make up the British Empire. We, 
say these last, are altogether opposed to the importation 
of Chinese labour into the Transvaal. This, replies Mr. 
Balfour, is a branch of public morality, and we cannot 
pay any regard to your objections without being convicted 
of arrogance and insolence. Perhaps the Colonies might 
reply that the West Indian planters were equally sharers 
in British hatred of oppression and British love of freedom. 
Yet the possession of these noble traditions did not prevent 
them from owning slaves, and occasionally from ' sede 
them to death. No small community composed for the most 
part of men keenly interested in a single industry can be 
allowed to enjoy that exemption from censure which Mr. 
Balfour claims on behalf of the Transvaal. The attitude 
of the Government on the question of Chinese labour has 
been that of men who prefer risking the goodwill of the 
Colonies as a whole to refusing the demand of a single 
class urged with the insistence natural to men who are ina 
hurry to increase the profits of an over-capitalised and tem- 
porarily embarrassed industry. This deliberate preference 
of a part, and that a small and newly acquired part, to the 
whole is a bad augury for the Imperial character of Mr. 
Balfour’s Colonial policy. Disliking the conditions under 
which the Chinese are to be imported into the Transvaal— 
and we will not do him the injustice of doubting that 
he did dislike them in the first instance—he might have 
used the universal drift of Colonial opinion as a reason 
for refusing his consent to the mine-owners’ demand. If 
every Colony in turn is to have its private interest con- 
sulted in this way, the Imperial Government will be laying 
up for themselves a large store of trouble in their relations 
with the Empire as a whole. Opportunities of doing this will 
be created in every direction under a system of Preferential 





duties. Each separate Colony will naturally bias tee 
object to serve, and will resent seeing the interests ; rb 
other Colony preferred to its own. Mr. Balfou iy 
opinion that the Opposition “ have convinced som on 
events, of our Colonists that justice is to be obtained’ cn 
from one party in the State, and that they must look fe 
their rights to Great Britain only when herd 
represented by the Unionist party.” That Mr Balf “a 
should wish the Colonists to take this view ig rail ™ 
sistent with his high sense of the paramount het of 
of a party victory; but he certainly underrates the 
popularity which will overtake the Protectionist be 
when they come to apply Preferential duties on the lan 
of measuring the importance of the claimant by his tae 
tunity and giving most to him who cries the loudest Tr, 
can imagine no surer way of putting an end to the ; 
relations which happily exist between Great Britain d 
rad ews vt — a fiscal system which should inks 
the latter lose or gain by every turn of the ‘ 
England. J . 7 ae 

To prate about Imperialism, and then to def ., 
opinion of the Empire almost on the first Hoe Bs 
became articulate, is a strange way of uniting the Empire 
There are many things in the attitude of the Liberal oo 
towards the Empire which we cordially dislike and aa 
to oppose to the uttermost, but common honesty forces ug 
to protest against the present Government taunting their 
opponents with disregarding the feelings of the Colonies 
Australia and New Zealand through their Ministers, and 
Canada through her organs of public opinion, implored the 
Government to wait till the grant of self-government 
before the question of the introduction of the indentured 
Chinaman into South Africa was finally decided. These 
expressions of Imperial opinion were, however, dismissed 
with complete indifference, if not, indeed, with contempt 
Yet now Mr. Balfour has the hardihood to call all who 
will not agree with him in disregarding the wishes of the 
Empire bad Imperialists! Unless we are very much 
mistaken, the free nations of the Empire are beginning to 
tire of Mr. Balfour’s claim to a monopoly of Imperial 
patriotism for himself and his colleagues. 








THE LOWER MIDDLE CLASS. 
E have lately read an enlightening article on South 
London by Mr. Charles Masterman. It appears, 
among others, in a book called “ The Religious Life of London,” 
edited by R. Mudie-Smith (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
The book as a whole is concerned with the spiritual condition 
of the very poor, but Mr. Masterman deals also with that of 
what for want of a better word we have called the lower 
middle class,—i.e., the small tradesmen who supply the 
labouring population, and the Southern “suburban dweller 
forming with his brother on the hills of North London a class 
of quite peculiar and specialised life and characteristics.” Of 
these two sets of people he gives us striking pictures. The first 
live inside the town. Their homes stretch, he tells us, ina kind 
of skeleton framework through the cities of labour. They 
live among the very poor, though they are not of them, but 
are differentiated by many things besides money, especially a 
strong and vigorous religious life. Here, if anywhere, he 
assures us, is the survival in London of the Puritan element, 
Heaven and hell are here still realities. A stern doctrine that 
every man should help himself, and that if he fails it is his 
own fault, is believed among them. Worldly pleasures are 
distrusted, and the elect look forward to escaping, though 
hardly, from a world destined to destruction. Perhaps the 
grimness of their surroundings contributes to the harshness 
of their creed. Whatever may be said against Calvinism, 

however, it is a faith which appeals to the strong. 


But it is in the stratum next above the one we have de- 
scribed that Mr. Masterman contrives most keenly to interest 
his readers. For a description of its environment we turn to 
another recent publication (as he tells his readers) of this 
clever writer, “From the Abyss” (London: R. B. Johnson, 
1s. net) :—‘ Each little house stands in its little garden ; each 
little householder leaves at regular times, black-coated and 
top-hatted, for the London train ; each little wife pilgrimages 
at intervals up to Victoria for the wild excitement of an after- 
noon’s shopping. . In the evening, especially in the 
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evening, all is life and merriment. Trees hang over 


way from the little gardens, the long avenues of gas- 
® h out like fairy lights, the scent of the lilac and 







standard works of fiction and poetry and history—are no 
longer being read. On the other hand, we hear that they are 
being sold very freely and very cheap, so it is evident that 
some one must read them. Certainly it is the class we are 
describing who read the books in the free libraries. The so- 
called cultivated will have to take care lest their children are 
fed on less wholesome food than their “little” brothers and 
sisters. The best section of the professional class is, perhaps, 
on the whole, the best in the world. Its powerful position is 
anew position and an advantageous one. With its trained 
imagination, and consequent keenness of sympathy, it has 
known how to absorb a sense of honour from above, and a 
power of endurance and sustained work from below. But 
wide sympathies have their own danger. It has tolerated too 
Willingly the follies of the fine society into which its ambition 
has raised it, and the lawlessness of the low people whom pity 
has led it to study. The cultivated have suffered both from the 


: Juans . in the air; little tennis-courts, little croquet 
pd Title garden tea parties yield satisfaction intensified 
ice ny Jong afternoon at the office stool. As these disperse 
alfous ve gloaming and boys and girls in white depart home- 
P con. 7 the glare over the hills to the northward, streaming 
rtancg beyond the villas and gardens,’ alone reveals the 
© Un. Cae of the hot troubled life of the Abyss.” This 
Party description is marred, to our mind, by a certain 
plan tone of contempt ; but though it could not fail to pain a 
mpor. vader belonging to the class described, we do not think it 
We iys any serious significance. The writer has, as further 
800d aotation will prove, an admiration for these “ little” people, 
h.and st have in them, if we mistake not, the elements of great 
make strength. We find among them, so our author tells us, 
eel in « happiness,” “a high moral standard,” “strong family 
affection,” “ ambition for the children,” and “ much individual 
ublic nal piety.” “ Vigour,” he writes in the above-mentioned 
en it article, “may be more conspicuous than breadth of outlook 
pire, or intellectual agility, and there are often set up quite 
arty wtonishing standards of ‘ respectability’ in politics and 
nape religion. But there are compensating elements in a wide- 
nh read material comfort, enjoyment of simple pleasures, 
_ and a very real and active religious life, probably stronger 
abs here than in any other class of the community. It is here 
| the that churches and chapels are crowded, that their activities 
nent blossom out on weekdays into mutual improvement associa- 
ured tions, debating clubs, and innocuous amusement.” Practically 
hese the whole population attends religious services on Sunday. 
ssed “The record everywhere is of activity andenterprise. Munifi- 
opt, cent sums have been spent on new buildings and endowments. 
who The chief difficulty is to provide accommodation for the in- 
the creasing populations.” 
uch Almost the only serious accusation he brings against this 
4 class is its limited outlook, its heedlessness of the poor, “of 
nal that great chaos of confusion and failure which lies at its very 
doors.” This is, it must be admitted, a serious fault; but we 
cannot help thinking it is more natural and less indicative of 
heartlessness than Mr. Masterman believes. These people, it 
must be remembered, are very far from the poor in civilisation, 
ith and verynear in income. Theirrefinementis real, but strenuous. 
rs They cannot relax their efforts without danger of descending 
2 into the abyss which is fraught with so many terrors for 
8.) thems:lves and their children. None of us perhaps are as 
on prone.as we should be to sympathise with the class just below 
of us, We almost all skip over several social strata before we can 
er offer our fullest sympathies, The reasons are not entirely to 
he be found in the snobbishness of the British heart. We know 
er the class below us through our failures and our “ bad lots” 
Pa who sink down into it. Consequently, we know it on its 
3 worst side, 
. But even admitting that its sympathies are narrow, such a 
a class as this cannot fail to make its mark if, as appears to be 
y proved by the multiplication of its dwellings, it is on the in- 
: crease. Children brought up in such moral and physical sur- 
j roundings by ambitious parents eager to take every educational 
; advantage, availing themselves of every movement which 
makes for equality of opportunity, must get to the top, or so 
near it as to make their influence tremendously felt. We 
continually hear it regretted that good books—we mean 
} 





atmosphere of Vanity Fair and of the slums. Perhaps they 
need new blood to enable them to carry on their true mission 
of civilisation. 

English people are by nature serious and steady; they 
always recover themselves after every attack of social vertigo. 
Just now there are distressing signs of frivolity at the top of 
society, and of loss of solidity of character at the bottom. 
Will salvation come from the class we have been studying P 
Can any good thing come out of the suburbs? That remains 
to be seen; but they have the great English Puritan character- 
istics,—dogged industry, strenuous self-conscious idealism, 
degenerating at times into self-righteousness. Such people 
are seldom charming, generally respectable, always effective. 
They distinguish boldly, aggressively indeed, between right 
and wrong. They know nothing of the fan of ridicule which 
has winnowed from the floor of the upper classes, not only all 
the chaff of hypocrisy, but much of the grain of open good- 
ness. They have not learned the prudish care with which the 
polite world hides its ideals. They do not know why the 
stalls langh when the pit cheers the noble sentiments of the 
hero. In their ignorance may lie their strength. From them 
may come the force of public opinion which binds rulers, and 
breaks into the gimcrack fortifications of frivolity, without 
noise or clamour, but with the irresistible silence of the tide. 





CARICATURE. 

T was a coincidence that the publication of the- latest 
volume of the Westminster Gazette cartoons should have 
been almost immediately followed by a dinner to Mr. F. C. 
Gould, given by the New Reform Club, at which Sir Robert 
Reid presided, and at which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
proposed Mr. Gould’s health. The occasion was remarkable, 
because, so far as we are aware, no political cartoonist has 
ever before been paid a compliment of this kind, or has been 
publicly thanked by one of his party leaders for his services 
to a political cause. Mr. Gould certainly has deserved the 
distinction conferred upon him. No cartoonist of our time 
has worked harder or with greater effect for his party. He 
possesses the power to-day, if he did not always possess it, 
of actually attracting opponents; his humour has become 
mellowed ; and just because there is nothing acrimonious in 
his work, he gets those who very likely do not agree with his 
opinions at least to listen to them. As Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman remarked, it takes a Liberal politician an hour to 
say what Mr. Gould expresses in a few lines. But the 
politician, may not be listened to by his opponents, while Mr. 
Gould’s work is enjoyed, probably, just as heartily by 

Unionists as by Liberals. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said at the New Reform 
Club that Mr. Gould was called by some persons a caricaturist, 
but that he was not a caricaturist in reality. Mr. Gould, who 
names his drawings “ political caricatures,” must be supposed 
to disagree, at least partially. Perhaps Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would have expressed his meaning better if he had 
said that Mr. Gould was not first and foremost a carica- 
turist. He can caricature, doubtless; sometimes he does so, 
and sometimes he does not; but first and foremost he is a 
politician more than that, an extremely earnest politician, 
with decided views which he takes every opportunity of 
expressing. A political cartoonist, he has said, to succeed, 
must have conviction and a purpose, and Mr. Gould is effective 
because his work is instinct with both. But his work is cer- 
tainly not pure caricature. The word implies exaggeration, 
the loading up of the peculiarities of a person or a figure until 
the line that separates the serious from the ridiculous is passed. 
But Mr. Gould does not always pass the line. It is a prime 
necessity for a political cartoon intended to “tell” that 
every figure in the cartoon should be recognisable, and Mr. 
Gould is often content, in order to attain that end, to make 
his likenesses extremely close. With some of his subjects, 
of course, he can take greater liberties than with others; he 
can turn Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, into a terrier, or a 
fox, or a swan, or a clothes-prop—almost into anything, in 
fact—and still be sure that the personality will be recognised 
In dealing with Sir Michael Hicks Beach, again, or the Duke 
of Devonshire, or Mr. Ritchie, or Mr. Chaplin, or with any 
other politician possessing strongly marked features, he 





allows his pencil to run freely enough; but he is much more 
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careful with, for instance, Mr. Balfour, of whom he often 
draws merely a clever portrait. But inspiring almost every 
line he draws there is the strong purpose, not of the 
caricaturist who sets out to caricature, but of the politician 
who must express his opinion. 

If, then, these slightly exaggerated and humorous repre- 
sentations of living politicians are not pure caricature, what 
is pure caricature? Perhaps as full an answer as can be 
obtained from the work of English draughtsmen of to-day is 
supplied by Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “The Poets’ Corner,” just 
published by Mr. Heinemann (5s. net). Mr. Beerbohm’s work, 
it seems to us, has passed through several stages, not always 
entirely satisfactory, before reaching the extremely high level 
which he has attained in these drawings. He has always 
been first and foremost a caricaturist, but his caricatures 
up to the present have been to a considerable extent dis- 
pleasing, because of a certain monstrousness in them which 
has repelled—not that this repellent property which 
they possessed was inconsistent with the true spirit of 
caricature. For, of course, in making men: into monsters 
the caricaturist, if he can also combine other essen- 
tials with his monster-making, has logic on his side. The 
essence of caricature, he argues, is to convey to others the 
extreme impression of the man as it impinges upon the cari- 
caturist’s mind. When you see a man often, perhaps day by 
day—or even if you only catch a single sudden glimpse of him 
—there is usually one predominant note which he strikes. It 
may be an aggressive chin, or an uplifted eyebrow, or a tilt in 
the angles of the face, or a peculiar forehead; it may be, 
perhaps, no especial facial feature, but a general air of alert- 
ness, or despondency, or thinness, or redness. Whatever it 
may be, it is the province of the caricaturist to reproduce, 
first and foremost, that extreme impression, and to make all 
other points subsidiary to it. He sits down, therefore, to 
make his caricature, and as he sits, before his mind’s eye one 
feature becomes insistent; it grows and grows, until every- 
thing else is swallowed up in it. The nose is slightly tip- 
tilted, perhaps; if that is the first thing that strikes the 
caricaturist, up goes the nose to Alpha Centauri, and the rest 
of the man does not matter, except that it must not draw 
attention away from the nose. Or there is, perchance, 
a certain catlike obliquity in the tilt of the eyes; then every 
other feature must be shaded out of prominence to make 
the first insistent point of resemblance to a cat; or the 
chin is prognathous, and then it must protrude until what 
urges itself on the spectator is not so much a man witha 
prognathous jaw, as a jaw to which a man’s head and body 
are subservient furniture. All that is perfectly logical; it is 
the extreme overloading of the salient characteristic which is 
the essence, the reason of the being, of caricature. But 
although it is the logical extreme of caricature, it is not, 
surely, caricature’s highest form. It involves of necessity a 
certain savagery and monstrousness which, simply because 
nothing that is high is first and foremost savage or monstrous, 
cannot belong to the highest form of any province of art. 


Whether or not all caricaturists would admit this—would 
admit, that is, that nothing essentially monstrous can be 
representative of the highest form of any art—one thing is 
plain enough: that in the case of Mr. Beerbohm, at all events, 
his maturer work is characterised by a sense of beauty which 
had no part in bis earlier drawings,—in, for instance, his 
“Caricatures of Twenty-five Gentlemen.” In “The Poets’ 
Corner” he has always kept before him a regard for 
decorativeness, which immensely enhances the effect he 
aims at producing. Taking a drawing at random out 
of this collection, one is struck at once with the 
charm of the scheme of “ Goethe, looking at the shadow 
of Lili on the Blind.’ This surely 7s Goethe; the 
strength and grace of his verse are in every line of the 
figure suddenly halting before the shadowed window. Or 
take the drawing of Wordsworth, at cross-purposes in a rain- 
storm with a small, hooded maiden, who, thin and plain, 
surely conveys the real idea of the child always coming back 
to the irritating answer: “ We are seven,”—a sentence which 
no child would ever utter. Or again, take the picture of 
“Tennyson Reading ‘In Memoriam’ to his Sovereign”; 
there is a rough, unpolished, keen strength of manner in the 
declaiming poet, and a lonely grace in the tiny figure of the 
Queen, separated from the Laureate by acres of patterned 


carpet, which have ‘their own liar diatinet!°": 
Kipling’s Britannia, again, with whos he we oe % 
is really quite charming enough to justify her companin « 
blowing loud trumpets; and the “ Highland Mary ae 4 
light figure Burns, “having put his hand to the plough, Ione 
back,” is queerly attractive, however carelessly she dances 

of drawing. Last but one in the series of twenty vide 
comes Dante Gabriel Rossetti in his back garden, This 
is, perhaps, the cleverest and most imaginative thing j 
the whole book. Each member of the Brotherhood, i 
each of the poets and artists who were magnetised 
Rossetti’s strange, strong personality, is admirably ment 
in a few clear lines. Holman Hunt, proffering a flower to 
complacent, begging creature something like a win, 
Whistler, swaggering daintily with a cane; William Morris 
bellowing out great iambics; Burne-Jones and Millais — 
are each of them the “extreme impression” of the man, 
conveying that impression without the suggestion of mon. 
strosity which has hitherto characterised so much of Yr 
Beerbohm’s work. Was that monstrosity ever worth aimine 
at, and is it an ideal at which any caricaturist should aim} 
Surely the caricaturist is working towards higher levels 
when, as Lamb said of Ford, he “can discover a right ling 
in obliquity”; when he can import an element of beauty even 
into so essentially grotesque a province of art as caricature, 





CHILDREN AND THEIR BOOKS. 

ye HEN we read,” often concludes a child’s account of 

an afternoon’s play. This adjournment to read 
commonly ends a visit when they are all old friends, ang 
rather tired of games or dressing up. They leave off, and 
take up their books almost without speaking, and by 
common impulse, just as birds fly off to drink. They 
cuddle up comfortably into the corners of armchairs and 
sofas, and are instantly carried into another world. The 
opening of the book is like a spell uttered by themselves 
over their own pretty little heads, and their faces gain the 
same rounded outline which sleep bestows. They become 
quite lost to the world around them. “ Did you hear what 
Mr. So-and-so said, Effie?” “No; I was reading a book,” 
is the common answer. We know nothing of the pleasures 
of reading which children enjoy. It is a fairy power of 
belonging instantly to worlds unseen, peopled with invisible 
playmates and enchanted palaces, in which they have under. 
standing of the tongues of birds and beasts. They never 
think of themselves when reading, or regard the book as 
a “thing.” There is a confusion of persons and a mingling 
of consciousness. Even to one gifted with the power of 
seeing the unseen it would be difficult to distinguish 
between the mental child and the book. 


Those writers and artists who produce such a large selection 
of so-called children’s books might be thought to command an 
easy success. As a matter of fact, they do not, though pretti- 
ness is an almost invariable accompaniment of such publi- 
cations. Their small readers are always ready to admire 4 
prettily bound and illustrated volume. They will look through 
the pictures. But no amount of ornament and coloured 
plates will establish a book as one of their select library. It 
is an extremely difficult matter to satisfy them, for though 
not consciously critical, as a rule they simply disregard the 
books which do not take their fancy. On the other hand, 
they will read, and pass on for reading to the younger 
ones, those of which they are fond, until they almost 
drop to pieces. They have a firm feeling also that 
“good wine needs no bush.” Often they treasure most 
carefully some volume which appeals to them, but is old, 
shabby, without pictures, or badly illustrated, just as they 
love an old, grubby, and ugly doll. It by no means follows, 
either, that they will like pictures because they are well 
drawn or elegant. Extremely rough drawings often strike 
them as simply admirable, and are vastly more prized 
than a “more finished article.” They approved of the 
“pictures” in Lear's “Book of Nonsense,” which still 
remains a nursery treasure; and the style and humour of 
Lord Basil Blackwood’s men, women, and animals in the 
“Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” achieved an immediate and 
permanent success. It is remarkable that out of a hundred 





“children’s books” probably not more than one ever doeé 
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Bias poricns reviewer might address himself to find 


bg why, but the inquiry would be difficult. A clue might 
perhaps be obtained from a comparison of the pictures to 
which they extend their sanction and approval. It will 
early always be found that these have the merits of 
nineness, and of illustrating the “point” of the matter 
Ve hand unmistakably. Also, that if humorous, the humour 
jg clear and undeniable, and e:‘ly understood. Moreover, 
ffinstrations which appeal to children are almost invariably 
guch as please and amuse grown-up people too. It almost 
never happens that a child brings a picture to a grown-up 
to see and admire for its humour which does not 
ke a smile on the face of the elder. There are no 
*make-weights ” or compensations in the material children’s 
hooks are made of. They are the most conservative little 
creatures in the world, and no amount of “local colour” or 
fine writing will make up for a weak story, or want of sim- 
plicity and directness. Decoration and quaint conceits do 
not please them if, to use their own phrase, “they don’t 
belong.” They can follow all the rollicking fun of Doyle’s 
élves dancing round the frontispiece of Punch. But they 
have been known to look on more ambitious but less 
dbvions illustrations of modern fairy-tales, conceived some- 
what in the same style, with cold politeness. Many of 
the pictures by Leech in the “ Handley Cross” series are first 
favourites with the children who are fortunate enough to 
know them, such as Mr. Jogglebury Crowdy and ‘Ponto,’ 
and Lord Scamperdale’s upset in the middle of his friends 
of the Flat Hat Hunt by ‘Multum in Parvo.’ But the 
drawing of artists like Doyle and Leech is only second to the 
story which the pictures tell of what the elves, or dogs, or 
horses, or Lord Scamperdale are doing. Among the books 
recently welcomed by acclaim into the places of honour in 
children’s esteem are four tiny volumes which exactly con- 
form to some of their unwritten canons. They are “ Little 
Black Sambo,” and a “ companion volume,” to use a phrase of 
sufficient dignity to meet the occasion, “ Little Black Mingo,” 
“Peter Rabbit,” and “Squirrel Nutkin.” In the last two 
the story is mainly told by admirably drawn little pictures, 
with a laconic letterpress below them. The first two were 
apparently written to amuse little English children in India, 
Black Mingo being a little Indian girl, and the other 
“parties” a cross old Indian woman, a big “chatty,” 
or earthen pitcher, and a “mugger,” or crocodile. The 
pictures are as unlike reality as those in “Struwwelpeter,” 
but perfectly admirable, conforming to ajl the requirements 
of children in the illustrating of such a story. The final 
scene, where the wicked old woman, carrying a tin of 
kerosene, has been swallowed by the still more wicked 
mugger, and is blown up by an explosion caused by her 
striking a match in the mugger’s inside, is a triumph of 
simple and realistic art. The bits of mugger and of bad old 
woman, all in their proper colours, can be recognised, as well 
as the matches and pieces of the kerosene-tin. It may be 
mentioned that there is nothing which child readers resent 
more than an illustration which is inaccurate in regard to 
facts, as, for instance, if a little girl who is described as having 
curly hair is drawn with straight hair, or is made dark when 
she ought to be fair. 


He would be a rash man who ventured to suggest the 
“hundred best books” for the nursery library. Probably 
there are not a hundred which would pass muster. But the 
following are perhaps among those on which the inexorable 
opinion of children has set the seal of its approval, it matters 
not whether fifty years ago or yesterday, because very few are 
ever dénichés afterwards. “Holiday House” is one of their 
oldest classics, and Harry’s triumph when convinced that his 
Lordship “had seen the bull,” its climax, never fails to draw 
applause. The “Swiss Family Robinson,” in spite of its 
impossibilities, is another standard work. They look upon 
“Robinson Crusoe” as an “ improving” book, and the “ Swiss 
Family” more as an entertaining one. “ Struwwelpeter ” has 
an almost world-wide nursery circulation, the original pictures 
conforming exactly to the standard required by them. In 
addition, it is didactic and full of “awful examples,” which 
they love. Among their favourite poetry used to be the 
“Butterflies’ Ball and the Grasshoppers’ Feast,” with the 
“Marriage of the Flowers” a good second. Absolutely 
colourless tales of the lives of other little children, in which 








they make new and pleasant acquaintances, and learn the 
behaviour of their nurses and governesses and parents, take 
the place of the “drawing-room novel” in their reading. 
There are several established favourites of this type, such 
as “The Little Cousins.” These are the only part of their 
library which “grown-ups” do not care about. The 
“ Arabian Nights” is not a certainty. Sometimes it has only 
a succes d’estime ; but as a rule fairy-stories are in demand, 
of a brisk, enlivening kind. Whether Hans Andersen’s are as 
much approved by English children as by German is doubtful. 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking Glass” 
never fail to delight them. ‘Uncle Remus” and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Just So Stories” are part of their permanent stock 
of animal literature; and as the life and thoughts of animals 
occupy a large place in the children’s world, whether of reading, 
toys, or play, good illustrated books on natural history are 
always appreciated by them. Of books of adventure, “The 
Settlers in Canada” and “ Masterman Ready” are among the 
most prized. But they resent the death of the hero in the 
latter, and also the insertion of “Ready’s Narrative,” one 
story inside another being a breach of etiquette. They are 
also keen to note that when the admirable Mr. Seagrave 
(who always helps the family digging dressed in a tall hat), 
“leaning on his spade,” gives the rest of the party, who go 
on digging hard, a lecture on the castor-oil bean, he is rather 
dull, and needs skipping. But they are not censorious, and 
never suggest that he might have done his share of the 
digging, and left the castor-oil bean lecture till after supper. 
As a combination of fairy-story, natural history, and adven- 
ture they think that nothing equals “The Water Babies,” 
and not one child in a hundred ever discovers that there are 
“allusions” to other matters than the story beneath the 
surface of that delightful book. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SpecraTor.”’] 
Srr,—In your first leading article in the Spectator of 
May 7th you severely criticise the Unionist Premier for 
dealing with a Compensation Bill before a Redistribution 
Bill. Might I point out that the Licensing Bill was included 
in the Speech from the throne as a sequel to a direct pledge 
repeatedly given by the Government last year; that it is in 
accordance with a principle supported by a majority of two 
to one last Session, and approved, on the authority of an 
ex-Whip and a member of the Government, by practically 
the whole of the Conservative party? Does the Spectator 
urge that pledges and promises alike should be set aside? 
Moreover, I can positively assert that if the settlement of the 
licensing question were postponed till next Session, the 
“trade” would suffer in a very appreciable degree. The 
article describes the anxiety of a man to protect his vital 
interests, his means of livelihood, as “grasping.” I should 
have thought that it was natural, human, and justifiable. Is 
it fair to describe the Bill as a measure “to give the brewers 
a million of money”? ‘The million belongs at the present 
moment to the “trade” from which it is to be extracted. If, 
say, an old-age pension scheme were established by a Govern- 
ment Bill, by which the whole of the fund was raised by 
premiums paid solely by those who might participate from 
the fund, could the pensions be described as a gift from the 
Government to the aged? Does the writer look upon a pay- 
ment from a fire insurance office as a gift P—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Henry A. Newron. 





[We think that the money to be raised for the compensa- 
tion fund should long ago have gone into the national Ex- 
chequer, as part consideration for the tremendous gift annually 
made to the “trade” by the grant of monopoly rights in the 
sale of intoxicants. We would charge for licenses an annual 
sum proportionate to the benefit conferred by the State when 
it grants an annual license, and give an equitable solatium 
out of the national Exchequer when a license is not renewed. 
As to the Government pledges, we can only say that if the 
Government made them, they acted most unwisely, and con- 
trary to the public interest.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—I venture to offer a scheme for the adjustment of the 
representation of Ireland. The average constituency would 
be 10,547, and the total representation 66. To the scheme 
itself I do not think any reasonable Home-ruler could object. 
Progressive Derry goes the way of decadent, Jew-baiting 
Limerick. In the Home-rale constituencies there are no 
varied interests; all alike represent the hierarchy, the small 
farmers, and the publicans,—hence it does not much matter 
that Longford, with 7,798 electors, and Leitrim, with 13,420, 
should each be represented by one Member. Sligo and Ros- 
common would be divided into three constituencies ; Carlow 
and Wexford into two constituencies. For the four wretched 
little constituencies of Waterford, Kilkenny, Galway, and 
Newry surely no words can be said in arrest of judgment. 
As for Dublin University, might not its electorate be enlarged 
so as to include all graduates, or at least all graduates with 
honours? What Ireland needs is rest, and there is absolutely 
no reason for unrest. Catholic ascendency is firmly estab- 
lished in four-fifths of Ireland, the clergy are wealthy and 
dominant, and the occupiers of the land enjoy opportunities 
which are denied to English and Scotch farmers, and which 
have, in fact, no parallel elsewhere in the world. But no 
one who does not live in Ireland can estimate the mischiof 
caused by multiplied centres of sedition and senseless hatred 
of England, manned by politicians whose raison @étre is to 
promote illwill between classes. The scheme I have proposed 
is doubtless faulty; but faulty as it may be, it makes this 
claim,—that its adoption would amend the present state of 
things a hundredfold.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD CROMWELLIAN, 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
[To raz Eprror or THE “SPrEctTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I have read your article in the Spectator of May 7th on 
“The German Emperor’s Speeches” with interest and profit, 
and I should not trouble you with any comment were it not 
that you appear to have omitted an important factor in the in- 
fluences which move the Emperor to speak in the way he has 
recently been speaking. There is no doubt that he is very 
conscious of the want of success which has characterised the 
proceedings of German diplomacy lately, and wishes foreign 
countries to understand that Germany can do a great deal if 
she chooses. By German diplomacy, of course, is meant the 
diplomacy of the Imperial Government, and by the Imperial 
Government is meant the Army, of which the Emperor is the 
head. It is not sufficiently remembered in this country that 


NER See 
section of the German nation. The books that have 
appeared clearly show the feelings of intense dislike felt 
the.German middle classes serving as privates in the 
for the aristocratic, overbearing, and insolent officer cast 
do not intend to say that this view is justified, but pin I 
call attention to the fact that it is very widely held, They im 
also a strong Republican and Socialistic element in Gann ” 
as the recent elections proved. It is only when the Pili 
shown to be absolutely indispensable for the safety yh 
Fatherland that the Republican and Socialistic party will 
quietly acquiesce in the enormous taxes which the maintenan 
of the Army renders necessary. The Emperor hag Bi. 
speak, to justify the Army from time to time to the Se 
military members of the Germanic body politic, There has 
been a danger in the past few months that they might 
say :—“If our foreign policy is to suffer these reverses, 
what is the good of our Government as at present cgn- 
stituted? Perhaps we had better try something else.” 
Every one who has been much in Germany must haye is 
struck by the prevalence and increase of democratic and anti. 
Imperial sentiment. Whenever this unpleasant form of public 
opinion seems to be gaining ground the Emperor has to dog 
bit of swaggering and introduce the Weltpolitik, or revive 
heroic memories of 1870, or have a slap at England, as the 
circumstances of the hour may dictate. This is what he has 

just been doing at Karlsruhe and Mainz. Your article would 
suggest that the display is organised merely for the benefit 
of foreigners; but it would seem that it is quite as much 
intended for a domestic audience, and that if the Emperor felt 
quite segure of the enduring popularity of the Imperial régime 
he would not trouble to blow the war trumpet merely to 
impress the world at large. I only add these few words by 
way of supplement to ong article, and not in any way ag 
criticising your views, with which I cordially agree as far ag 
they go.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

V. ve S. Fowxs. 





GERMAN OPINION. 

[To tae Epitor or THE “ SPecTaToR.”’] 

Srr,—Two recent articles in the Berlin Press deserve, I 
think, some attention from your readers. The first ig an 
attempt on the part of the Conservative Reichsbote to show 
that an increase in the German Fleet is not, or rather would 
not be, a menace. From the events in the Far East the lesson 
is drawn that a fleet destined only for protective purposes 
must nevertheless be able to take the sea, and must have 
absolute supremacy in its home waters. There has been, 
thinks the journal, too much insistence, both in Parliament 
and elsewhere, on the theory that Germany’s naval require- 
ments are limited to a small fleet capable of protecting the 
coast in combination with the forts. <A fleet tied down to 
a protected basis is exposed to serious dangers, because the 
enemy always knows where to find it, and can demoralise its 
personnel by constant night attacks. The German Fleet must 
therefore be stronger than the Russian Far Eastern squadron, 
stronger than any naval force which France could send 
against her neighbour, and must not show too great a 
disparity with the DPnglish Channel Squadron (sic!) It is 
pointed out that the available naval force of England 
has a very wide area to cover, and that only about half 
its strength could be used for offensive purposes, and that 
therefore the German Fleet must be able to cope with half 
the English naval force. But the writer concludes with the 
remark that the building of a fleet able to show supremacy in 
its own waters is not equivalent to preparation for offensive 
measures. Such measures would be advanced by the existence 
of a more than equal German fleet in the waters of the 
prospective opponent, and Germany is little likely to reach 
that point. Protection alone is desired, but protection 
necessitates maritime supremacy in home waters. This is, 
I believe, the first reasoned suggestion that the German 
home fleet is not sufficient for defensive purposes, and it 
shows how carefully the lessons of the naval struggle in the 
Far East are being studied in Germany. But it is noteworthy 
that the writer does not suggest a two-Power standard. He 
regards either France or England as a possible opponent—not 
both together—and he clearly supposes that the initiative will 
not—nay, cannot—come from Germany in case war should 





the Army is not at all a popular institution with a large 
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Tae second article to which I should ‘like to refer is a 
-» discussion in the Tageblatt of the Tibetan Expedition. 
tthe writer explains the vital necessity which compels England 
to prevent Russian encroachment on the glacis of India, and 
serves that there is no doubt that Russia, having taken 
Manchuria from the Chinese “in Asiatic brotherliness,” 
noved from the ‘North-East towards the coveted land of the 
= Jai Lama. But the noteworthy feature of the article comes 
wre end. Endeavouring to decide what interest the Tibetan 
“gestion has for Germany, the writer gives it as his opinion 
that from the German point of view it is most desirable that 
the English and Russian Powers should be as nearly as 
‘ble balanced. A Russian occupation of Tibet would not 
disturb that balance to any serious extent; but when at 
gome future date Tibet is opened up to competitive trade 
Germany would have little to gain from a Russian occupa- 
tion. Here, as in Manchuria, sooner or later Russia would 
close the door to German trade. “Sooner or later the 
time will come when Russian enterprise and Russian 
industry will be sufficiently strengthened with the aid 
of a protective system that does not look back to 
drive our competition out of the field.” In any case, the 
writer thinks that Germany has no reason to take up a 
hostile attitude towards “ perfide Albion” for the sake of 
Russia’s fair eyes. That attitude would only confirm the 
English belief in German hostility; and it is extremely 
doubtful whether, in gratitude for such Platonic friendship, 
Russia would lay aside her deep-rooted illwill against her old 
German teacher. It was observed at the beginning. of the 
war that sooner or later German distrust of Russia would 
come to the surface, although it was for the time overlaid 
with the polish of official goodwill. It:would appear that that 
time has come. It is worth noting that there is no longer 
any talk of Russia as the protagonist of West against East, 
but a clear acknowledgment that against Germany, as 
against the rest of the world, Russia will close the door when 
and if she can.—I am, Sir, &c., OC. T. 





BRITISH EXPORTS SWELLING FOREIGN 
IMPORTS. 

(To tHe Epitor or Tae ‘‘SpecraTor.”| 
Siz,—Following up the letter printed in the Spectator of 
April 23rd, I hear from one of the largest Scottish manu- 
facturers that “we could make out a good case of the 
same kind. Our best classes of goods do not sell in this 
country, but ave taken freely in the States and on the 
Continent.” From whence they frequently return at much 
enhanced values. I know, too, that many of the largest 
manufacturers in Manchester have quite the same experience. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. M. 


[Why will not Mr. Chamberlain, instead of trying to keep 
out foreign goods, use his great persuasive powers to convince 
his countrywomen that they had much better use home-made 
dress materials if they want to look well dressed? This, it 
seems to us, would be a far better work for the Women’s 
Branch of the Tariff Reform League than trying to prove 
that a tariff will perform the miracle of simultaneously 
keeping out foreign goods, raising a large revenue which 
the foreigner will pay, and not raising prices here.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





BRADFORD’S PROGRESS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—Not many years ago Bradford was known as the town 
where plain fabrics of cotton and coarse, strong wool were 
produced. These goods required no technical skill to manu- 
facture. They were cheaply dyed, and exported to all parts 
of the world. Asthe purchasing power of the people increased 
fashions changed rapidly, and Englishwomen demanded goods 
of greater variety and taste. Thus the plain fabrics of Brad- 
ford came to be superseded by the finer goods from France. 
To-day Bradford is able to produce the very finest materials 
in silk, silk and wool, and all wool. All the conditions have 
altered entirely except the Englishwoman’s “fashion” of 
asking for French productions. 


Bradford owes to two causes—individual enterprise and the 
spread of education—its present ability to compete successfully 
in producing the finest fabrics. To a few pioneers a great deal is 


mented by specialised technical education. The higher-grade 
or secondary schools established by the School Board are not 
excelled anywhere, and they have supplied an education which 
has made Bradford’s young men quicker to grasp opportunities 
and more receptive and adaptable to new conditions. 

The Technical College was founded in 1880 by a few true 
citizens to supply the specialised training essential to the success 
of the city’s industries, and in 1899 the City Council, recognising 
the importance of this institution to the welfare of the city, took 
it over and assumed full financial responsibility. 

The College is organised in four departments, dealing re- 
spectively with textile industries, chemistry and dyeing, 
engineering, and art, and provision is made for instruction in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and other fundamental sciences 
in well-equipped laboratories. Instruction can, therefore, be 
given not only in the textile trades, but in all mechanical and 
chemical industries and art handicrafts. No provision is made 
for the dilettante, the keynote of the College being to supply 
advanced techno-scientific instruction as a serious preparation for 
life’s work. The full course in all subjects extends over at 
least three years, and for satisfactory work in such a course a 
“diploma” is granted, a distinction which is now acquiring a 
considerable commercial value. The number of full-course day 
students is 230; and there are 48 day students taking short 
courses, 53 apprentices, and 946 evening students, making a total 
of 1,277. The best indication of the effect of the work on local 
industries is to be found in the large number of applications 
received for students who have obtained the “diploma”; and by 
the success of these in the works the influence of the College is 
permeating the industries which it was established to promote. 

Bradford is not only a great manufacturing city, but it is also 
the largest centre of the dyeing trade in England, and the College 
has been of much value in connection with the rapidly changing and 
developing dyeing industry. With respect to this industry also 
great credit is due to the enterprising directors of the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association. 

The desire of the managers of the College to make a close 

alliance between theory and practice is illustrated by an arrange- 
ment made with the master painters and decorators, whose 
apprentices spend each morning in their masters’ shops and each 
afternoon in the College studying the artistic side of their work. 
A large number of scholarships are given (some with a money 
grant attached) in order to render the College available to all, 
the total cost of the scheme of scholarships being about £1,500 
per annum. 
The policy of the Committee of Management is framed with a 
full appreciation of three demands,—firstly and principally, the 
assistance and advancement of industry ; secondly, the provision 
of facilities for Bradford’s young men to better their material 
condition by improving their educational equipment; and thirdly, 
the supply of a substitute for the old system of apprenticeship, to 
which modern manufacturing conditions are entirely antagonistic. 
It is, therefore, the aim of the Committee to carry the in- 
struction on the scientific side to the highest attainable point, 
while the utilitarian aim is always kept in view; and it will be 
recognised that Bradford fully acknowledges the necessity of 
technical education, and that, largely owing to this fact, the 
Exhibition now being held in that city will clearly prove to 
Englishwomen that it is possible to support home industries in a 
patriotic manner, and at the same time be dressed in the finest 
fabrics suitable for the most up-to-date fashion. 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. E. B. Prissttey, 
Chairman of the Education Committee. 
Bradford. 
[Bradford’s handling of the problem of technical education 
should prove an example to all our great towns; but in truth 
we have, we believe, already made up as a nation a great 
deal of the lost ground in the matter of technical educa- 
tion. Pessimism on this head, which was reasonable in the 
“nineties,” is not reasonable now.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





- THE JAPANESE VICTORIES. 
[To tue Epitor or Tue “Sprcraror.’’] 

Srz,—Are not the apprehensions you express in your article 
on “The Battle of the Yalu” in the Spectator of May 7th 
largely discounted by the thoughtful review of Captain 
Brinkley’s great work on Japan which you publish in the 
same issue under the title of “ The Real Japan”? If, as your 
reviewer admirably puts it, “the Japanese are rather the 
extreme Westerners of the world than its farthest Orientals,”’ 
need we assume that the rise of a great Japanese Power is a 
phenomenon which the West can watch only with anxiety 
and dread? The antagonism which has hitherto existed 
between Europe and Asia, and to which you make significant 
reference in the last sentence of your leading article, has been 
due to fundamental divergencies of civilisation. But is that 
antagonism bound to be reproduced in the case of the 
Japanese if, to quote once more your reviewer, “distant as 
their civilisation seems to be from ours in its external aspects, 
it is really much nearer to it in spirit than the superficial 





due, but we owe more to the general advance in education, supple- 


observer, hampered by the appearances of things, can readily 
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understand”? ‘To those who, like myself, have some per- 
sonal knowledge of the Japanese, and believe that the evolu- 
tion of Japan represents a new factor in the world’s history 
of which we can only realise the meaning by discarding a priori 
conceptions based upon racial differences, it must seem 
evident that the consequences of Japan’s victory to the world 
at large—assuming that she emerges victorious from the 
struggle—will depend very much upon the attitude of the 
Western, and especially of the Anglo-Saxon, nations towards 
her. If we maintain towards her an attitude of invincible 
suspicion, and base our relations with her on the assumption 
that an absolute gulf is fixed, and can never be bridged over, 
between her and the white races, we shall have ourselves 
largely to blame for the reaction which may take place in her 
attitude towards Western civilisation. , 

Let us remember also that the bacillus of the “yellow peril” 
has been chiefly cultivated in Berlin—for reasons which I 
need hardly dilate upon in your columns. That alone should 
place us on our guard against it. Another bacillus of a 
similar kind was cultivated a few years ago in the same 
quarters—namely, the bacillus of the “American peril” —with 
much the same purpose. You, Sir, did much to stamp it out 
in this country. Verbum sap.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Far East. 


THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE JEWS. 

LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to the letter in your issue of May 7th relative 
to the Jews in Limerick, I wish to say that if Judge Adams 
merely alluded to assaults on the Jews in the streets of the 
city when he stated that the reports of their persecution were 
exaggerated, it may be admitted that he, to a certain extent, 
was justified in making this statement; but if he meant that 
the boycotting under which they are still suffering was unduly 
magnified, the worthy Judge’s view of the situation is incon- 
sistent with the fact that their trade in Limerick and its 
vicinity is ruined. I cannot imagine that it was the Judge's 
intention to make light of the boycott.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuos. Limerick. 





The Palace, Henry Street, Limerick. 





PURITANISM. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’”’] 
Srr,—I am honoured by your long editorial note appended to 
my letter on the above subject in last week’s issue. I may 
say that I have read several Lives of Oliver Cromwell, and am 
fairly well acquainted with Milton’s career; also I know some- 
thing of Colonel Hutchinson’s Memoirs. I should hardly 
consider either the great Protector or he “ who rode sublime 
upon the seraph wings of ecstacy” genuine Puritans; but 
allowing, causé argumenti, that they were such, how does that 
affect my contention? Are the men of “the Terror” to be 
acquitted of fiendish crimes because Robespierre was in- 
corruptible and Danton lost his head by inclining to mercy ? 
Besides, Sir, my attack was mainly directed against the 
hideous theology of the Puritans, with its horrible selfish- 
ness, condemning the vast majority of mankind to eternal 
torment, not even for evil done, but because He who made 
men so willed it. How can I admire men who could believe 
such a doctrine? Itis the laudation of Puritanism and its 
identification with Christianity which have driven many to 
Socinianism, more to open flagrant atheism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHaRD F. Jupp. 

15 Clifton Avenue, West Hartlepool. f 

P.S.—I grant that Cromwell’s military saints were splendid 
fighting men; but so were the archers of Crecy, and the bill- 
men of Agincourt,—nay, also our army which “swore so 
terribly in Flanders.” 


[To THe Eprror or Tar “Sprectator.”] 
S1z,—Truly, calumny dies hard. For the hundred and tenth 
time you have riddled the old Tory description, the Cavalier 
lampoon of Puritanism: yet, though it has been exploded and 
disposed of, one would think effectually enough, by historians 
of the first rank—Gardiner and Green, e.g.—men like Mr. Jupp 
(Spectator, May 7th) go on repeating the story, and, I sup- 
pose, will go on repeating it till the crack of doom. There is 
hardly a word of truth in his indictment of the Puritans from 





beginning to.end. It reminds me of a ce ain define 
lobster, as “a red fish which walks eskmede eens 
which Cuvier said: “It was a good definition, with Be 
exceptions that the lobster was not a fish, that it was not 
and that it did not walk backwards.” Assuredly, the Puritang 
did not “shut the gates of mercy on mankind” ; they were 
not “the avowed foes of all that was lovely” ; and they did not 
“confine the joy of a better life to a select few.” I fear Mr 
Jupp does not read his Spectator as diligently as he should, 
If he had been in the habit of filing it for reference, ag I have 
done for the last thirty years, he would have shown some 
acquaintance with the reasons which seem to justify your 
alleged “constant laudation of the Puritans.” If, for ing 
he could have referred to a review of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson which appeared in your columns as far back ag 
October 31st, 1885, he would cease to wonder “why of late” 
you have followed what seems to him so wayward and objec. 
tionable a course. I can but recommend to Mr. Jupp the 
apology of Dr. Johnson, who, when asked by a lady why he 
had defined a certain term in his dictionary in the way he had, 
replied: “Pure ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance! ”—] 
Sir, &c., J. GREGory, 
3 Oak Villas, Bradford. 


[Mr. Gregory supplies an excellent answer to Mr. Jupp’s 
second attack on the Puritans. Mr. Jupp’s views on the 
theology of the Puritans are not any better founded than 
those in regard to their social characteristics. The religious 
views of almost all the Churches were “hard” in the seven. 
teenth century; but the Independents, who were the flower 
of the Puritans, were more, not less, liberal in their ideas than 
their contemporaries. We cannot publish any more letters 
on this subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RELIGION OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “SpEecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—All schoolboys, and most men, whether schoolmasters or 
otherwise, who have to do with schoolboys, will acknowledge 
that they owe the Spectator a deep debt of gratitude for the 
very able and large-minded article under the above heading in 
your issue of May 7th. Most emphatically do I agree with 
the writer that the religion of the schoolboy is silent, to be 
recognised, however, by a close and sympathetic observer from 
many small acts in daily life and general manner and training, 
Amongst schoolboys, I candidly admit I prefer the Publican to 
the Pharisee. The child is father to the man, and in attacking 
the honour of the schoolboy it seems to me that Mr. Weisse 
attacks the honour of British manhood ; for, although it is to 
be hoped that we grow wiser as we grow older, the ideals and 
notions formed in our schoolboy days stick to us all through 
life, and have, there is good authority for stating, made the 
British nation what it is to-day. There are black sheep in 
every flock, no doubt; but it must be remembered that the 
fault does not lie with the average schoolboy who refuses to 
give his guilty neighbour away, but with the guilty neighbour 
who takes advantage of that sense of honour, possibly 
exaggerated, which forbids a healthy-minded boy to do or say 
anything that may in any way be construed into tale-bearing 
or “sneaking.” And does he, after all, err on the wrong side? 
Do we not all know the incalculable mischief that can be made, 
and is made daily, in schools, families, and communities by the 
good person whose business in life it is to repeat and report 
everything that comes into his or her ken ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. W. BroapDBENt, 
Commander School-Ship ‘ Conway,’ Liverpool. 

Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

[We have selected the above letter from the very large 
number that have reached us on this subject,—the great 
majority being in agreement with our article—Ep. Spectator] 





PHYSICAL AND MILITARY TRAINING IN 
SCHOOLS. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue ‘ SpEectaTor.”’} 
S1r,—In your article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
April 30th you rightly lay emphasis on the necessity of boys 
being taught the rudiments of military drill and training in 
our schools, and you regret that the military element present 
in the former “ Model Course” has been eliminated from the 
new “ Model Course” of physical training lately issued by the 
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Suard of Havcation. It is true that certain military forma- 
tions have been omitted from the present Course, such as the 
‘ march and the formation of fours, but this is a 
matter of very little moment. If the exercises in the new 
Course are properly carried out, and the instructions laid down 
thoroughly complied with (and under the able supervision of 
Colonel Malcolm Fox I think we may rest assured that this 
will be 80), the boys will leave school, not only physically 
the better, but also well drilled and disciplined, which is, 
after all, the main object of military drill. That they will 
not have learnt certain military formations will matter little; 
their training will enable them to conform to such movements 
without any difficulty, if required. As Chairman of an Asso- 
dation that first urged on the Duke of Devonshire in the 
course of an interview with his Grace in June, 1899, the 
necessity of some official course of physical training for use in 
our schools, I welcome the publication of this excellent “ Model 
Course,” and am convinced that by its general use our boys 
will benefit both in discipline and physique. There is, how- 
ever, one most important branch of military training which 
natorally is not dealt with in the “ Model Course.” I refer to 
rifle-shooting. The safety of our Empire depends largely on 
the bulk of our manhood being trained to the use of a rifle, 
and so prepared to take their place in the defence of their 
country, should the necessity for so doing arise, and there is 
no time so suitable for this training as boyhood. The 
National Rifle Association recognises this, and is prepared 
to pay half the expenses of erecting miniature ranges in 
connection with any school (elementary or secondary) or 
institution; this grant would enable miniature ranges to be 
put up at very little cost to such school or institution, and I 
would urge all those interested in the training of our lads to 
become good and useful citizens to take advantage of this 
offer and assist in the formation of miniature rifle clubs in 
the villages and towns of their locality. One of the chief 
blots in our present system of education is that, owing to the 
early age they leave the elementary schools, boys are 
freed from any restraining hand at the period of life when 
they are most receptive to good or evil influence, and I 
am convinced that anything that would form, as it were, a 
link between the elder boys at school and those who had 
left, and so enable the teachers to continue their super- 
vision over the latter, would be welcomed by all interested 
in the future of our lads; and it appears to me that boys’ 
rifle clubs would supply this link, the elder boys remaining 
members of such clubs after leaving school. I am glad to say 
that the Head-Masters of a large number of secondary schools 
where it has been found impossible to start Cadet corps are 
taking advantage of the offer of the National Rifle Association 
and are starting miniature rifle ranges. Information as to the 
conditions of the grant can be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Lads’ Drill Association, 44 Harrington Gardens, S.W.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Megara, Chairman L.D.A. 


{Lord Meath’s explanation of the new “Model Course” 
puts an end to our doubts. We are not defenders of formal 
drill, and if the movements are a foundation for military drill 
they are all that is necessary. It is needless to say that we 
heartily endorse all that Lord Meath says as to the teaching 
of rifle-shooting by means of miniature ranges in secondary 
schools.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. 
[To raz Eprror or Tue “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sm,—We believe that the friends of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen would wish to give some outward expression of their 


affection and regard for him. It has been suggested that in 


the first instance an engraving should be made of the portrait 
by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and that copies should be presented 
tothe London Library, to the Athenezum Club, to Harvard 
University, to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and to other institu- 
tions with which Sir Leslie Stephen was closely associated. 
Mr. Sidney Colvin has kindly undertaken to superintend the 
execution of the work. It would be convenient if subscrip- 
tions and communications be forwarded to Mr. Sidney Lee, 
108 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, London, W.—We are, 
Sir, &c., Gores MerepitH. Henry JAMBs. 
Jamzs BRYcE. A. ©. Lat. 

Frepreric Harrison. JOHN Mor.eEy. 








AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY BY THE LATE MISS 
COBBE. 
[To tae Epiror or Tes “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—The paper on “Youth and Age” which I enclose was 
written by Miss Frances Power Oobbe, and given to me by 
her a few months prior to her death. I cannot help thinking 
it may interest some of the many readers of the Spectator, 
therefore venture to offer it you for publication —I am, Sir, 
&e., Constance BATTERSEA, 
The Pleasaunce, Overstrand, Cromer. 


Your anp Aas. 


Youth has hope and faith. Old age has charity. In youth we 
love up. In age we love down. In youth admiration is the key- 
note of our affections,—whether it be for physical, mental, or 
moral beauty. In age pity and sympathy are the mainsprings 
of our tenderness. The judgments of youth are hard and A 
The judgments of age are indulgent, hesitating. In youth 
affection moves the hands to caress and the lips to kiss. In age 
it only inspires the tongue to speak kind words. In youth we 
can hate our enemies. In age we either despise or dread them. 
Youth has anger. Age scarcely churns up anything stronger 
than annoyance. In youth our joys are sunshine. In age such 
joys as are left us are moonlight, reflected from the joys of those 
dear tous. In youth we pine to receive more love. In age we 
wish we had more love to give. Youth makes confidants and 
insists that those it loves should know all its faults and follies. 
Age has no such imprudent tendencies, and never justifies La 
Rochefoucauld’s saying, “ On aime mieux dire du mal de soi-méme 
que de n’en point parler.” In youth the mind is agile. In 
the mind is stiff like the body. It can still walk straight ahead ; 
but it cannot jump or dance or twist about swiftly. In youth 
our animal spirits are raised by a variety of duties and pleasures 
in rapid succession. We pass from one to another joyously 
excited by the bustle and stirof change. In age we are distressed 
by being hurried from one occupation of our thoughts or hands to 
another ; and our spirits droop instead of rising under the sense 
of our inability to flit from business to business, or even from 
pleasure to pleasure. In youth our memory for what we see and 
hear depends on the vividness of the impression made upon us, 
and (as all impressions are then fresh and new) many thi 
are vividly recorded. In age the recollections of youth remain 
sharply cut, and also those of later events (but they are few) in 
which our feelings have been interested as keenly as in youth. 
But the many things in which we did not take equal interest 
have not left much impress, and are forgotten. The moral life 
of youth is like mountain climbing. It is all ups and downs, over 
untried paths and slippery places. We make many false steps, and 
sometimes we slip back and fall prostrate and lie a while with our 
lips in dust. But again we rise and struggle onward and uphill, 
and as we gain the heights we have glimpses of heaven overhead. 
The moral life of age is all on a beaten road and in the ruts of 
habit. There is very little struggle and perhaps no conscious 
slips or falls, for custom alone and regard for the consistency of 
our characters are generally sufficient without any effort or merit 
to keep us walking straight along the flat familiar way. But we 
have no longer the intense experiences of divine help; we see no 
longer the vast horizons of heaven and earth beheld in the hours 
of vision from the mountain tops. The griefs of youth bring 
despair, for all life lies before us in which we shall suffer from 
them. The griefs of age bring desolation; but we know there is 
only a little time in which we shall feel them. 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
[To rae Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that the sole 
surviving descendant of Sir Hudson Lowe has lately passed 
away. Miss Clara Lowe, who was born at St. Helena in 1819, 
has lived a very quiet life for many years at Upper Tooting, 
kept within doors by failing health; but until the last few 
weeks her memory was extremely good concerning the events 
of her father’s career. It was my privilege to have many con- 
versations with her on that topic, and to see copies of the 
letters which referred to the services that he had rendered to 
his country. Among these were extracts from letters of the 
Czar Alexander I., Field-Marshal Blicher, and General 
Gneisenau. The Ozar, in a letter referring to Lowe’s conduct 
as British Commissioner at the Russian and Prussian head- 
quarters in the campaigns of 1813-14, used these memorable 
words :—“ Je l’estime beaucoup: je l’ai connu dans les temps 
critiques.” She also recalled the marks of esteem shown to her 
father by the Prince Regent in 1814 when he brought to this 
country the news of Napoleon’s first abdication; and the not 
less remarkable reception accorded to him by George IV. after 
his return from St. Helena. Miss Lowe cherished the quiet 
confidence that the slanders uttered so malignantly and so 
persistently against her father’s memory would be cleared 
away; and she rejoiced to know that the investigations of 
Mr. Seaton, Professor Meyer, of Berlin, and others tended 
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firmly to establish what she touchingly termed “the truth.”— 
Tan, Sir, &c., - J. Ho~nanp Ross. 
Hillcrest, 11 Endlesham Road, Balham, S.W. 





A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
[To rue Eprtor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have just been reading the delightful article in the 
Spectator of January 16th under the above heading, and living 
as I am close to the foot of the eastern slopes of Ruwenzori, 
the paragraph suggesting that range as a likely spot fora 
leisured millionaire much interested me. The writer of the, 
article displays considerable knowledge of the conditions ob-, 
taining in this far-away haunt of the Pax Britannica, but he 
makes aslip in his geography, and fails to note what might 
be a fatal objection in the eyes of many. An “enlightened 
millionaire” could, no doubt, overcome all obstacles in the 
way of transport, both of building materials and the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, even £3 per hundredweight being, 
perhaps, no great matter to a six or seven figure income. The 
big game—elephants, lions, antelopes, &c.—is plentiful enough 
if one is prepared to work hard to find it. With skilful 
gardeners, there should be no difficulty in supplying the table 
with almost any English and many tropical fruits, and most 
English vegetables. The glaciers and rocky heights of the 
Mountains of the Moon still await the conquering climber, 
though two parties of Europeans (the one I joined included a 
lady) have succeeded in reaching the snow-line since Sir H. 
Johnston first had a track cut up the Mubuku Valley. But 
would any one in search of rest, recreation, or change select a 
region where for nine months of the year rain falls almost 
incessantly, usually accompanied by fierce lightning and 
terrific crashes of thunder? Even here, at the capital of the 
little kingdom of Toro, rain falls on about three-fifths of the 
days in the year, and it is far more frequent, naturally, on the 
mountains themselves. As I write, at the close of a wet day, 
the rain still falls, “the vapours weep their burden to the 
ground” with a weary drip, while Ruwenzori is clad in 
clinging shrouds of mist. Could any one endure for long 
the incessant soaking of the rain, the oft-repeated alarms of 
thunder and lightning? The writer of the article has tripped 
in his geography in one place. He speaks of crossing the 
Victoria Nyanza, passing through dense forests to the Semliki, 
and so on to the mountains. But the Semliki flows west of 
the Ruwenzori range, which must be crossed by the traveller 
from Uganda before he reaches the teeming plains in the river 
valley, perhaps the wildest, as the most remote, corner of the 
whole Protectorate, close to the dense dark mass of the Great 
Forest, which still holds who knows what new beasts, birds, 
and plants, awaiting the enterprising naturalist or “ Arabian 
Nights” millionaire.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. Kirrcurna. 
Toro, British East Africa. 








POETRY. 
“CAN THESE BONES LIVE?” 


Se fragments of several Roman cinerary urns having been discovered by 
a 


harterhouse boy on ‘‘Green” in December last, during the planting of a 
oung oak, further excavations were made just before Easter by the joint 
bour of masters and boys, resulting in the discovery of severai more frag- 

ments, and one almost perfect specimen. ] 


a 
“TOLLUNT AULAEA BRITANNI.” * 


BaRED by the spade, where curious hands have bored, 
Lo! the funereal casket reappears ; 

Hid not a yard from light two thousand years, 

Where boyish feet tread daily, unexplored. 

Mark them (strange sight !), to whom, the Roman word 
Echoes in vain on irresponsive ears, ; 

Touched little by the Latin poet's tears, 

Fired not by flash of Rome’s victorious sword ; 
Flannelled, bare-kneed, to them is Rome reborn 

From this ash-heap, be Caesar doubly dead! 

See my ill-lettered scholar of this morn 

Showering with sand his busy burrowing head! 

For Briton boys again in freer days 

On ruinous Rome the long-fall’n curtain raise. 





" * See Virgil, ‘‘Georgics,” III. 25, With apology for the misapplication of an 
wncient phrase in a modern sense, 





LL 


II. 

“VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 
As onthe steep and sandy promontory 
Southward I looked from our Carthusian Green 
Where glimpse of England’s bulwark-wall is seen, 
Yon dim South Down,—I pondered Caesar's story. 
Looked he on Hascombe’s early vernal glory, 
Who saw no beech* in England? Had he been 
In sight of Highdown’s dark pine-fretted screen 
Who found no fir,* when wild bands predatory 
Lined many a forest edge and wooded stream ? 
Else might I think, where mimic fights now rage, 
Barbarian war then thundered: might I dream 
Here ranged the valiant Roman equipage ; 
Where now the touch-line, then the trench was drawn 
To break the chariot-charge of Cassivelaun. 


III. 
“—DIU, RES SI QUA DIU MORTALIBUS ULLA EST—"} 

Sweet was that Easter Eve; the leathern ball 

Fled and returned from volleying instep high, 

Or bullet-like round buttress-corner sly 

Mocked the pursuing hand from wall to wall. 

So did that scene a classic thought recall: 

Long can our land with these the world defy! 
Long—“ aye if aught be long to those who die,” 

For Time must vanquish all things temporal. 

Rome sinks to rest and rises not again, 

Though raised to light her shapely moulded urns, 
‘And Strength grows old, and Youth begins to wane, 
And every conqueror to the dust returns. 

They only yield not to the deathly prison, 

Who conquer Self and so with Christ be risen. 

Guy Kenpatt, 








MUSIC. 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 

It was a favourite theory of the late Sir George Grove that 
the days of the uncultured composer ended with the eighteenth 
century. From Weber onward, as he was fond of pointing 
out, they were all men of general education, extending in the 
case of Mendelssohn to an Admirable Crichton-like versatility. 
And Grove in his periodical addresses to the pupils at the 
Royal College always encouraged them to widen their range 
of intellectual resources, believing that they would be all the 
better musicians in consequence. While prepared in the 
main to endorse the soundness of Grove’s rule, we may 
point out that it has admitted of two very extraordinary 
exceptions, one at the beginning and one at the end of the 
nineteenth century,—Schubert and Dvordk. In the case 
of the latter, whose death occurred on May Ist, lack of 
culture, though it undoubtedly hampered him in certain 
directions, was compensated by a certain ingenuous naiveté 
particularly refreshing in a sophisticated age. There were 
no ’ologies in Dvorak’s work; his compositions needed no 
elaborate programmes, and he was never engaged in the 
furthering of any polemical propaganda. He was born a 
peasant, and remained in essentials a peasant to the end,—a 
shy, unaffected, half-articulate person who was so destitute of 
small-talk that when a colleague complained of this speech- 
lessness to a great conductor he was asked, “ Did you try 
him with pigs?”—Dvordék’s father having been a pork- 
butcher. 

The annals of modern music are full of splendid examples 
of “from log cabin to White House”: indeed, there is no 
calling in which a career is more open to talent; and after 
Verdi, there is no more striking example of a rise from 


| obscurity to fame than Dvorék. It is said that all Bohemians 


are born fiddlers; but Dvor4k was a born composer as well, 
and, like another great orchestral writer—Dr. Elgar—he was 
practically self-taught. It was a case of per aspera ad astra, 
however, and Dvorik had a severe struggle before he could 
gain more than a bare living by his composition. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to remember that it was Brahms—who 





* “*‘ Materia cujusque generis ut in Gallia est praeter fagum atque abietem.” 
—Caesar, ‘‘ De Bello Gallico,” V. 12 


t Virgil, Aeneid, X, 861, 
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to be at the present moment specially singled 
= for depreciation by * enlightened ” crities—who gave 
rék the great lift of his life, by recommending him as 
vas recipient of Government bounty. The episode is 
. golf a sufficient answer to all the ignorant and afflicting 
Ti alagh that is talked about Brahms’s pedantry, cold- 
. austerity, &c. The sympathy and appreciation of 
Brabms, packed up later on by the powerful encourage- 
ent of Richter, opened the door to Dvorék in Vienna, 
oe after Prague, his genius has been more cordially 
. Shell than anywhere else on the Continent. In 
Germany his unintellectuality has no doubt stood in his 
way. There is too much scene-painting, too little psychology 
and philosophy, in his music to satisfy the serious Teuton. In 
France he is practically unknown ; but in France the unex- 
ted always happens,—Tschaikowsky, for example, being far 
jess known and infinitely less appreciated in Paris than in 
London. But in England, though Dvorak has been latterly 
somewhat eclipsed by newer idols, the instructed public, thanks 
to the lead given them by Sir August Manns, Sir Charles 
Hallé, and Dr. Joachim, had the good taste to appreciate 
bis music almost from the first, and one of his choral 
compositions, the Stabat Mater, has passed into the British 
repertory of standard works, happily dislodging Rossini's 
getting in the process. The appreciation of the music 
of Dvorik by the British public is one of those things 
that one accepts gratefully without attempting to explain. 
Exotic and extra-European as it is in many ways, with its 
barbaric colouring and its strange alternations of childlike 
exuberance and poignancy, one might well have imagined that 
it would disconcert the staid British oratorio-going public as 
something “pagan, I regret to think.” Certainly these con- 
trasts are less vivid in the Stabat Mater, the most dignified and 
classical of all Dvordk’s choral works, than in the Requiem, 
where the composer's “ profuse strains of unpremeditated art” 
are occasionally impossible to reconcile with the spirit of the 
word, and almost tempt one to believe that Dvorak could not 
have understood the meaning of the Latin text. 


The recognition of Dvorak’s genius in England, where more 
than one of his most ambitious works were produced for 
the first time, and the desire of Festival Committees in the 
middle and late “eighties” to secure novelties from his pen, 
exposed him to a temptation which somewhat injuriously 
influenced the development of his genius. In The Spectre’s 
Bride, a cantata based on a Bohemian variant of the legend 
which Birger familiarised in his ballad of Lenore, he 
was most happily inspired, and the result was a work of 
true romantic feeling, great melodic charm, rich orchestral 
colouring, and a vivid appreciation of the macabre element 
in the story. One felt that he was indulging his genius 
without any regard for his public. But in Ludmila he set 
himself to write an oratorio for an oratorio-loving people, 
and the result was a strange and kaleidoscopic amalgam, 
in which echoes of classic exemplars alternated with character- 
istic national rhythms and melodies. The work had some 
fine moments and delightful snatches of melody, but it was 
killed by its length, its reminiscences, and its jumble of styles. 
It was much as though a poet had written a tragedy inter- 
spersed with lyrics in dialect. The limitations of Dvordk’s 
equipment, and his lack of self-criticism, were never more 
conspicuously illustrated. But if Dvorak’s relations with 
England were somewhat mixed, what are we to say of the 
curious episode of his sojourn in the United States? The 
facts of the case were very simple. Dvordk was offered the 
post of Director of a Conservatoire established and endowed 
in New York by a munificent American lady. He was a poor 
man, dependent on his compositions for a very modest income, 
and the salary attached to the post was handsome. He could 
therefore hardly be blamed for consenting to this well- 
Temunerated expatriation. The most perfunctory inquiries 
must have made it clear that he was singularly unfitted for 
the administrative duties of sucha post. He was not a manof 
affairs, he had no capacity for organisation, no social gifts, no 
general education. But the authorities at New York were pre- 
sumably aware of all this; it was enough that he was a famous 
European composer, and they imported him as a picturesque 
figure-head. Yet in the short space of time—1892-95—during 
which Dvorak remained in New York he showed a faculty of 
adapting himself to hisnew surroundings, and an artistic loyalty 





to the country of his temporary adoption, for which few would 
have given him credit. His aims and achievements are briefly 
but lucidly expressed in Mr. Louis C. Elson’s interesting 
“History of American Music” (Macmillan and Co., £1 1s.), 
published only a few weeks ago. After referring to Dvoraik’s 
efforts to promote the renascence of Bohemian music, Mr. 
Elson continues :— 


“On Dvorak’s coming to New York, he began with composition 
classes at the National Conservatory at once, and many promi- 
nent young musicians became his pupils. He desired, however, 
to evolve something distinctly American on his own account, and 
at once sought to discover what American folk-song was like. He 
must have been somewhat disappointed at first, for he found 
only the Indian music (unfamiliar to almost every American) and 
the plantation music of the South, the product of an alien race. 
Yet, as the latter portrayed phases of American existence and 
was recognised and understood by almost all the people (a prime 
necessity of folk-song), he proceeded to employ this material in 
classical composition. Music for a string quartet, a sextet, and a 
symphony were the results of the search for native material. 
The symphony ‘From the New World’ has given rise to con- 
siderable contention. Some maintain that it isno more American 
than Dvorak’s own painful attempts in the native language. One 
may disagree with such a dictum; the symphonic language is not 
itself a local dialect, but it may properly be founded on local 
themes. It is not a Bohemian masquerading as a plantation 
darky that we find in this work, but an idealization of the typical 
music of the South, developed, as this epic form demands, yet 
entirely recognizable. The chamber-music on American figures 
is still more frankly plantation-like inits vein. But the American 
Symphony (in E Minor, Op. 95) will always remain Dvorak’s chief 
achievement in this country. The whole proceeding was a 
demonstration, on the part of a great composer, that the roots 
of the music of a nation are to be found in its folk-songs; should 
there be no such inspiration to draw from, the result will be more 
generally eclectic and less typical. For that reason it is still a 
mooted point as to whether a distinctively American school can 
ever arise, even amid a host of talented native composers.” 


Mr. Elson goes on to state that although Dvorak was the first 
to call the attention of Europe to the possibilities of planta- 
tion-music, he was not the discoverer of this foundation of 
classical music, Mr. G. W. Chadwick in the scherzo of his 
Second Symphony having already recognised the adaptability 
of this material before Dvorak came to New York. He omits 
to mention, however, in his enumeration of Dvorak’s American 
pupils, whether any of them were of negro extraction, a point 
of interest in view of the talent shown by coloured musicians 
in the more ambitious fields of composition of late years. 
In Dahomey, the piece which, after being a great success 
in New York, has recently drawn the: town in London, was 
not only written but composed by men of colour, and in 
the piquant orchestration of the songs and dances one 
seemed to recognise a good deal of the spirit of Dvorak’s 
treatment of similar themes. 


After his three years’ sojourn in New York, Dvorak returned 
to take up the directorship of the National Conservatoire at 
Prague, where he died a fortnight ago in his sixty-third year. 
His creative impulse, if not dormant, had not shown any 
remarkable activity of late years, but there was at least no 
serious falling off in the quality of his more recent compo- 
sitions, and his death removes the most refreshingly uncon- 
ventional, and at the same time most genuinely musical, of 
modern musicians. He essayed every form of composition, 
and achieved distinction in the symphony, in choral work, in 
chamber-music, and in his songs. Of his numerous operas— 
belonging more or less to the category of the Singspiel— 
which attained a considerable vogue in his native country, 
we cannot speak, none of them having been brought to 
a hearing in England. But two of his symphonies— 
notably the beautiful work in G, with the lovely Schu- 
bertian Allegretto—will certainly live, as well as the ex- 
hilarating Symphonic Variations, the joyous Carnival over- 
ture, and the delightful Slavonic Dances and Legends. 
It was his privilege to invest the classical forms with a certain 
fresh and primitive grace, which expressed itself by turns in 
artless melody and luxuriant harmonies. With Spohr the use 
of the chromatic scale led to a cloying sweetness: with 
Dvoraik, on the other hand, it gave a quasi-Oriental or 
tropical piquancy to his music. He wrote, in short, like an 
‘inspired rustic; and it is perhaps that very fact which 
renders his music so peculiarly welcome at a period when 
composers are so assiduously engaged in the attempt to 
desimplify the processes and the products of the art. 





Cc. L. G. 
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BROWNING: ONE WORD MORE.* 

Ir is no reflection on the energy and devotion which Professor 
Dowden has brought to his task to hazard the conjecture that 
the conditions under which he performed it cannot have been 
altogether congenial. The methods demanded for the making 
of a book that shall at once cover the story of a man’s life 
and be a criticism of his work must almost inevitably produce 
the effect, at worst, of a patchwork quilt, at best, of a rather 
disjointed mosaic. This is not to imply that any biography 
of a writer is possible that takes no account of his work, or 
that any criticism can be altogether adequate which neglects 
the influence of his environment. It is pleasant, as a point of 
personal interest, to know that “Pippa Passes” was composed 
in a wood near Dulwich; and the information that “Childe 
Roland” was partially inspired by a horse in some tapestry 
at Casa Guidi throws a certain misty light on the gloom of 
that dismal fantasy. But no sort of light is thrown on the 
motive of A Soul's Tragedy by a knowledge of the fact that 
in the very year in which that admirable drama was being 
prepared for the press the spectacle of a Great Western 
train induced in Miss Barrett a nervous prostration ; nor does 
it assist us much towards a right understanding of “ How it 
Strikes a Contemporary” to learn that just prior to the 
incubation of that poem the Browning baby was taken to 
see the Monckton Milnes baby, and declined, on the ground 
of superiority in point of age, to kiss it. Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr, who published her Handbook of Robert Browning’s Works 
during the poet's lifetime, and her Life and Letters after his 
death, enjoys the unique distinction of having kept her two 
themes apart. And there seems no good reason why the 
future biographer of Browning, or of any other writer, should 
not divide his volume into two parts, preserving an un- 
broken consecution both of narrative and criticism, while 
allowing each by cross-references, if at the risk of a trifling 
repetition, to supplement and interpret the other. 


But when one has done with demurring at the hybrid con- 
vention which Professor Dowden has chosen to adopt, nothing 
short of the highest praise will serve to do justice to his 
achievement. He has not been content merely to embody in his 
book the latest available data, such as those afforded by the 
recent publication of the correspondence between Browning 
and his wife. He has not been content to bring order out of 
the vast mass of criticism by which the poet’s writings have 
been still further obscured. In the freshness and buoyancy 
and breadth of his work one traces an individuality all 
his own. He may not have attempted the profundi- 
ties of Professor Jones, but he is never shallow when most 
lucid. He shirks no difficult problems, yet never plays 
round them for the joy of proving that he, too, can be a 
casuist at need. And in this regard, as in many others, it 
would be unnatural to avoid a comparison, greatly in favour 
of Professor Dowden, between his present book and the recent 
monograph of Mr. G. K. Chesterton on the same theme. Mr. 
Chesterton, as was shown in these pages, set out at all costs 
to say some new thing, and was less concerned with his subject 
than with himself. Professor Dowden permits himself to forego 
that luxury. He has a wide general erudition, but he holds 
it in reserve for other occasions that may call for it, and is 
satisfied to prove himself equipped to speak, from accurate 
knowledge and reasoned conclusions, of the matter in hand. 


And if, for himself, he is at pains to avoid the obtrusion of 
a personal element, he is not less anxious, for the sake of his 
subject, to escape from the attitude of a special pleader. He 
makes it his business to compare and co-ordinate rather than 
to pass opinions, sympathetic or otherwise. Thus he has 
shown, with admirable clearness, the single motive which, 
under various concrete shapes, is to be found in the great 
series of Browning’s early period,—* Pauline,” “ Paracelsus,” 
“Sordello.” He has taken Browning’s dramatic work as a 
whole, and shown with great felicity of illustration the dual 
ideas that dominate his leading characters,—“ characters of 
passion and characters of intelligence.” Elsewhere he has 
tried, with a more limited success, as was natural, to trace a 
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common design or a common influence at work in 
of the various themes to be found in some particu 
But in no case does he overstrain the synthetic methog 
attempt by excess of subtlety to adjust the poet's pur me rg 
the requirements of his own theories. At the same tae te 
recognises the purposefulness of all Browning’s serious om "si 
From the very commencement of his book he declares a 
attitude, where he says, with what looks like a glance at Me 
Chesterton’s assertion that Browning was not a teacher... 
“It is quite right and needful to speak of the ‘lesson’ of 
Browning’s poem [‘ Pauline’].” 


— 
his choigg 
lar volume, 


And, indeed, in his treatment of the poet’s later works over 
which the critic grows somewhat more expansive, the reitera- 
tion of doctrines which had grown to be an obsession with 
Browning would tend to become tedious but for the constant 
charm of Professor Dowden’s style. The high seriousness which 
must remain the prevailing element in such criticism as this he 
has relieved by flashes of humour, and now and again by some 
rare inevitable paradox. Of Edward Moulton Barrett (that 
serviceable butt for the shafts of Browning's biographers) he 
says that “from the superior position of a domestic autocrat 
he could even indulge himself in fiats of affection.” Of the 
women of the dramas he complains that “ they admit of 
definition to a degree which places them at a distance from 
the inexplicable open secrets of Shakespeare's creation; they 
lack the simple mysteriousness, the transparent obscurity of 
nature.” On Browning’s protests in “ House” and “Shop” 
against the intrusion of critics he makes the just observa. 
tion that “these poems were needless confidences to the 
public that no confidences would be vouchsafed to them.” 

If there is any passage in this book at which the orthodox 
are likely to carp it will be that in which the author reviews 
—a little too scantly—that delightful play, In a Balcony, 
Constance, so forthright in her desires, so tortuous in the pro- 
cesses by which she hopes to attain them, should not have been 
lightly dismissed as one of a “highly meritorious pair, who 
express their passion in excellent and eloquent periods.” On 
this same page a great shock is prepared for the reader who had 
always supposed, and with every warrant from the text, that 
the Queen is about to take summary vengeance on the lovers 
for the deception of which she imagines herself to be the 
victim; and that this is the meaning of the heavy tramp of 
the guards heard as the curtain falls. The reader may have 
further concluded, from what he has been allowed to observe 
of her character, that the Queen’s generous nature will 
presently wake to a bitter repentance of her act. But 
Professor Dowden contends that, if she does not die that 
night, the next morning “her passion will heroically slay 
itself in an act of generosity.” This is ambiguous, and may 
point either to pardon or suicide. But, having written this, he 
comes upon an article by Mrs. Arthur Bronson on “ Browning 
in Venice,” in which the poet gives his own views of his in- 
tentions, and these are cited in a footnote. ‘The Queen,” he 
said, “has a large and passionate temperament, which had 
only once been touched and brought into intense life. She 
would have died by a knife in her heart. The guard would 
have come to carry away her dead body.” Yet here are the 
concluding lines in which this implication is supposed to be 
conveyed :— 

“ Norbert. 
It is too perfect. 
Constance. 
What measured heavy tread ? 
About me and within me. 
Norbert. Oh, some death 
Will run its sudden finger round this spark 
And sever us from the rest! 
Constance. 
Now the doors open. 
Norbert. *Tis the guard comes. 
Constance. Kiss!” 
If Browning does not here wilfully mislead—and such a 
purpose is disproved by his remark, made “ with quick 
interest ” in answer to some one who pointed out the common 
interpretation: “Then don’t you think it would be well to put 
it in the stage directions, and have it seen that they were 
carrying her across the back of the stage? ”—this passage, 
read by the light of the poet’s commentary upon it, must 
serve for a crowning instance of Browning's inveterate i- 
ability to see his own work with the eyes of his audience. 


In conclusion, one may say that of the making of Browning 


This must end here: 


There’s the music stopped. 
It is one blaze 


And so do well. 
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Wr sien there can be noend so long as there are fresh 
Ig to be learned of his private life. A man’s contem- 
raries die and their reticence with them; and death, as by a 
= of Nature, is the fruitful source of new “Lives.” But it 
needs no great rashness to venture the prophecy that Professor 
Dowden’s book, as something more than a popular study of the 
t’s purpose and the interrelation of his life and work, is 
not likely to be displaced until some later generation brings 
his theme that infallible sense of proportion 


bear upon : + 
petgy SS ianeed to be the peculiar perquisite of posterities. 





VANISHING LONDON.* 


Tax London of the Stuarts has two great claims on the 
attention of all who possess the historical temper of mind,— 
namely, an absorbing political interest on account of its pro- 
Jonged duel with the two Charleses, and an antiquarian interest, 
scarcely less fascinating, on account of the Rebellion and the 
Great Fire, which ushered in so remarkable a change of habits 
and health. Probably no city has ever passed through such a 
time of stress and anxiety as London did during the seven- 
teenth century. If we wished to take a period of a hundred 
years most comprehensive of all the evils which afflict man- 
kind, we should select that from 1588 to 1688. The coming 
of the Great Armada began this century of tribulation, 
a visitation of the Plague followed four years later, and 
the accessions of the first two Stuarts were signalised, 
especially the second, by two more dreadful visitations. Then 
came the peremptory demands for shipping and money. The 
City, sullen and suffering, gave grudgingly; it was already 
preparing for the struggle. The Rebellion broke out, during 
which the City bled itself freely for the Parliament, to 
yest for a time during the Commonwealth. The Restora- 
tion opened with a brilliant promise for the merchants, who, 
however, found in their restored Sovereign a Rehoboam using 
scorpions instead of whips. When the Great Plague and the 
Great Fire had apparently reduced the City to ruin, when the 
roar of foreign guns added seemingly the last humiliation, 
and Charles had whipped and brow-beaten the City to its 
knees, he added this crowning blow,—he seized the Exchequer. 
Sir Walter Besant says he can only suppose that the Plague 
and the Fire had brought the citizens to a very submissive 
frame of mind for them to stomach this insult. 


The first portion of the book treats of the Sovereigns and 
their dealings with the City, and a truly interesting story the 
famous novelist has made out of it. Letnoone get the impres- 
sion for a single moment that it is dry, for it is a bit of English 
history—and especially Stuart history—which explains many 
things. The chapters on “ Religion,” “Trade,” and “City 
Usages” bring out many features of London life that must 
have made old London as interesting to Stuart citizens as it 
is to us. It certainly was a most extraordinary place, with 
its sanctuaries, its great political taverns and coffee-houses. 
The sanctuary and the tavern were perhaps the most remark- 
able essentials of London then, making life possible for the 
decent citizen and the blackguard. One of the wonders of 
the later years of this century was the extraordinary recovery 
of London from its long years of tribulation, and the culmina- 
ting disasters of the Plague and the Fire. The merchant 
marine doubled between the Fire and the Revolution, and 
trade, doubtless helped by those industrious French Hugue- 
nots, made great strides. The comfort and wealth of the 
lower classes increased—artisans lacked no employment, we 
take it, after the Fire—and wholesomer conditions prevailed 
generally. 

Sir Walter has much to tell us about the manners of the 
age. There was a vast difference between the Englishman of 
1604 and the Englishman of 1688. Classes had in the mean- 
while amalgamated. The gentleman was a poorer if a more 
luxurious man, though scarcely a better one, and the mer- 
chant an infinitely wiser man. Sir Walter says he has no 
direct proof that people drank more then than now, though 
he is certain that they did,—and we are too. They had a 
good enough excuse. The interminable lists of strong waters, 
of various ales, and the descriptions of the vast stores of 





* (1) London in the Time of the Stuarts. By Sir Walter Besant. London: 
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Thames in Bygone Days. By G. H. Birch. London: Seeley and Co. [7s.|—— 
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liquor which made old London so combustible, are enough 
evidence for us, if we lacked that afforded by human nature. 
Moreover, they not only drank at, but before breakfast, and 
had to keep going during the day. Very interesting are the 
accounts of the Fire and the plans for rebuilding the City, 
and the last but not the least valuable item of the survey 
is Ogilby’s fine map of the London of 1677. This is a hand- 
some and valuable volume, and the several chapters give, 
with the broad, comprehensive touch of a master hand, a 
wonderfully vivid impression of the great City the late Sir 
Walter knew so well in its modern aspect. 


Alas! even the London that Besant knew is disappearing 
fast. Notwithstanding the sneers at County Councils, and the 
satires on the dilatoriness: of Trade-Union workers, every 
month sees some time-honoured tavern or house yet thick 
with famous dust crumble before the ruthless pick. But 
even the County Council had to deal tenderly with “Short’s,” 
where for generations the peripatetic of the Strand has 
taken his quartern of port or sherry straight “from the 
wood.” A very timely book indeed is Mr. Gordon’s Old- 
Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neighbourhood. Not only 
have we always regarded Aldwych as the heart of London, 
but as old London itself. Nowhere else did the old 
tenement and the living tag, rag, and bobtail of low- 
class humanity hold out more firmly. Recollect that the 
Great Fire never reached Wych Street, stopping east of 
Temple Bar. Here, cheek-by-jowl among the Inns of 
Court, and just outside the jealously guarded City Bar, were 
clustered the most motley crowd of trades and taverns. The 
worst characters in England were within reach of some safe 
haven here, with the sanctuaries of the Savoy and Milford 
Lane in the Strand, and those of Fulwood’s Rents and 
Baldwin’s Gardens in Holborn. Life must have been worth 
living to the man of spirit then. One can see the debtor, 
disturbed at the ‘Red Lattice’ while taking a friendly pot with 
Jack Sheppard, racing the bailiffs to the Savoy, and then 
turning with his friends to drive the invaders away. The 
notorious Crockford was born in what was the last of the old 
bulkheads that stood outside Temple Bar,—to bring the old 
riotous days within touch of living memory. The spectator 
who stands in Aldwych by St. Clement’s and looks along the 
splendid facade of the Courts of Justice is gazing across the 
site of Butcher’s Row, and is within a stone’s throw of the 
spot where the Gunpowder Treason was hatched. A portion 
of Hollar’s map is given, and explains this part of old 
London. We must all feel pleased that the Courts of Justice 
take up a little more of their proper place in the eye of “the 
man in the street.” Perhaps some day the block between 
Chancery Lane and the great pile will disappear. Then, 
indeed, we should see it to advantage. 


It is unnecessary to urge the excellence of such a name as 
Aldwych, which simply recalls the Danish settlement of that 
name, and perpetuates the old name of Drury Lane, which was 
once known as “ Via de Aldwyche.” Wych Street, now a 
forsaken street with its desolate facade of grimy walls and 
broken windows, will live a more glorious existence as the 
great crescent of Aldwych. Kingsway will be a thoroughfare 
to be proud of with its breadth of 100 ft. 


We would advise all who know their London to read Mr. 
Gordon’s volume, and study it with a large map. It treats of 
but a small portion of the London we know now; but of what 
surpassing interest and immemorial association is that 
portion; and Mr. Gordon has outlined its history with the 
happiest effect from the times of Alfred the Great to those 
of Victoria the Good. 


The charm of Mr. Birch’s London on Thames in Bygone Days 
is derived chiefly from the beautiful prints of drawings and 
water-colours. To attempt to give a connected story of the 
riverside City means that a writer must arm himself with a 
long telescope packed like a kaleidoscope with prismatic inci- 
dents of history, coloured with fact and fancy in about equal 
proportions, and turn it slowly round in his hand the while he 
shortens the focus for each successive period. Mr. Birch may 
have had some such idea in his mind, for he seems somewhat 
uncertain as to the arrangement of his facts. It would be 
hard to find a more complicated picture for the historian to 
fillin. Probably it is beyond the reach of all but a very few 





literary artists; we must seek our impressions from such 
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drawings as early artists have left us. Mr. Birch follows the | life. The valuable collection of papers called The Nation g 


antiquarian method,—that is to say, each house and palace | South Africa was in the main political, with th 


and prison has a little history of its own. Now this is 
bewildering, especially in Tudor times, for Henry VIII. had a 
perfect passion for building, and had as many palaces on 
hand as a speculative builder has “carcases” on his hands 
to-day. Mr. Birch should have taken a date and elaborated 
a scene from his materials. 
We do not see why Peter of Colechurch should not have 
diverted the river so as to build the piles of London Bridge, 
as Stow declared. Our ancestors have set us many an 
engineering puzzle harder to solve than that. They had a 
noble simplicity of method that enabled them to overcome 
extraordinary obstacles. The Thames had probably not the 
same volume of water that it has now. Mr. Birch has here 
and there one or two touches of description, but he has lost 
some opportunities. And the river must have seen superb 
water festivals. What would we not have given for Turner to 
have lived and painted the Tudor Haroun-al-Raschid rowing 
on the river in the long summer evenings to the sounds of 
zither and harp, princely Buckingham floating down to the 
Tower in that fatal barge with its Yeomen of the Guard crew, 
or the arrival of some Ambassador at Whitehall. Every day 
had some pageant. The value of this handy volume—it is a 
thin post quarto—consists in the illustrations, those from the 
Gardner collection being especially interesting to the river 
student. We praise them sufficiently when we say the repro- 
ductions from Bonington give his richness, and the prints 
after Wyck and others their true softness. Particularly 
pleasing is the view of the ruins of Winchester House. 


Chelsea Old Church is the title of the last book on our 
list. This church may be fairly reckoned as in London 
now, and Chelsea itself, one thinks, has not had the vicissi- 
tudes that have befallen other suburbs. The memorials of 
the families who dwelt there in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries have been collected by Mr. Randall 
Davies into one of those full and particular parochial Domes- 
day Books that are the delight of the antiquarian. Fortunately, 
both monuments and muniments are in good preservation, 
so that we can follow the life and fortunes of these seventeenth- 
century ladies and gentlemen with some success. Sir Thomas 
More heads the list; then follow Cheyne, Danvers, Gorges, Law- 
rence, Gervoise, Palmer, Verney, and many other names. There 
were some fine houses in the seventeenth century: the Old 
Manor House, Gorges House, Danvers House, Lindsey House, 
the Manor House of the Lawrences, and one or two others. 
Pepys tells us how these people lived, and Aubrey what their 
houses were like. Reading Aubrey’s description of Sir John 
Danvers’s garden, “long gravelled walks margented with hyssop 
and several sorts of thyme,” we can almost see Sir John brushing 
his beaver on the thyme and hyssop to carry away some of 
the perfume. There is an interesting account in the “ Little 
Chelsea” chapter of the engagement and marriage pre- 
liminaries of one of the Verneys with an Elizabeth Palmer 
which gives us a fair notion of these arrangements, and an 
almost familiar picture of social life in the years after the 
Restoration. But this by no means exhausts the interest of 
the book. The old church is singularly fortunate in its fine 
Elizabethan and Stuart monuments. One sees the best of 
the memorial art of the period in the Dacre tomb and the 
later Cheyne and Stanley tombs. Nor are they less fortunate 
in epitaphs. Mr. Davies has done his subject justice without 
producing an inconveniently heavy book, and has apparently 
forgotten nothing. It is a book which will give pleasure to 
all who live in or care for Chelsea. 





THE LIFE OF THE KAFFIR.* 
For a hundred years the South African Kaffir has been 
exposed to the study of that portion of the civilised world 
which is curious about barbarism. Hasty travellers have 
visited him, politicians have generalised on his vices or his 
virtues, as it suited their policy, and he has been a most con- 
venient stage property to the novelist of adventure. The 
works of Theal, Bleek, and Callaway, and the admirable little 
books of M. Jacottet on the Basutos and M. Junot on the 
Baronga, have told us something of his folk-lore. But 
hitherto no one has attempted a complete portrayal of his 





Mr. Scully’s chapter on Kaffir life, which was, ri. pte, 
a summary than a study. What has hitherto heen teaualt 
was a complete investigation of the several races which 

up the Bantu, from all the standpoints which ful] haste 
demands, an inquiry not only into the sociology and econom} 
of their life, but into their wie intime, with its sea 
psychology and fragmentary religion. It is a difficult we 
requiring high powers of observation, long and patient 
investigation, a freedom from prejudice and from the vi 
of glib generalising, and sufficient culture to provide the 
necessary standpoint. Mr. Kidd in his remarkable book hag 
attempted this task, and in our opinion he has succeeded, His 
book is by far the most important contribution that We are 
aware of to the understanding of what must remain one of the 
cardinal South African problems. He does not theorise, he isa 
collector of data; and the self-restraint which he shows in this 
respect must seem most praiseworthy to any one who knows 
how the field of inquiry is cumbered with half-truths and im. 
perfect generalities. What the business was which took him 
on his travels he does not explain; but his observation-ground 
is complete, and embraces not only the natives of the Transkei 
and Natal, but of Mozambique and the North as far as Lake 
Nyassa. Any one who is familiar with Kaffirs knows how 
hard it is to collect accurate information. They will purposely 
misunderstand the nature of an interrogation, and their con. 
ception of politeness leads them to assent to every statement of 
the questioner. To have achieved so much argues remarkable 
ingenuity and patience on the writer’s part. To his scientific 
thoroughness Mr. Kidd adds many literary graces. His pages 
bring before us the wide, quiet spaces of the veld, and the 
slow cycle of a Kuaffir’s days. He does not set out to be 
picturesque, but the sharp impress of keenly felt sensations 
and unforgettable pictures is on all his work. His book isa 
kind of epic of the veld, the world which was in being long 
before the voortrekkers crossed the Orange, and which stil} 
lives apart from the changes of war and governments. Asa 
last word of praise, let us add that he has given us many 
photographs, of which we can only say that they are the real 
thing, and therefore unobtainable by the casual traveller, 
Photographs of Kaffir life you may buy by the score in any 


fruit of long and intimate study. 

The common saying is that the native is a child; but the 
bed-rock element in his nature is less childish than animal, 
“They are highly evolved animals, and to our first view are 
gifted with minds which are almost blank. They are often 
jolly, good-natured, ease-loving, selfish; their nature is wel 
rooted in red earth; and if we do not like to look on 
them as bone of our bone, they certainly are earth of 
our earth, and claim kinship with us through the lowest 
strands of our animal nature.” Cruel and lustful almost 
beyond belief was the old Kaffir life. When Mr. Kidd first 
visited Pondoland, before its annexation, it was calculated 
that fully one person on an average daily was put to death in 
that district for witchcraft; and the doings of Bunu, the 
Swazi King, in quite recent years are familiar to all South 
Africans. When Chaka’s mother died he wanted to kill off 
every mother in the country to show his grief, and was with 
difficulty satisfied with the slaughter of seven thousand. The 
Kaffir’s instincts are those of the wild animals around him, 
and his customs are almost coeval with the rocks. His 
ceremonies of circumcision and purification, from which some 
writers have foolishly jumped to a Semitic origin, his taboos, 
his sin-offerings, his modes of justice, his folk-tales, are all 
hoar-ancient. Mr. Kidd takes his life from birth, and traces 
it through boyhood, marriage, war, and hunting to old age, 
death, and the world of spirits,—a wonderful record, full of 
understanding and humour. He does not attempt to sum- 
marise Kaffir psychology, as so many have tried, within a few 
pages, but the book gives us much insight into the workings 
of the native mind. It is a very logical mind, for though the 
logic is bad—it cannot distinguish between post hoc and 
propter hoc—it is consistently applied. Here is an instance 
where a nonsensical deduction has a kind of crude logic. 
“When the Matabele first saw a locomotive engine at 
Bulawayo, they declared that it was a large animal which fed 
on fire; that it hated work—else why did it scream before it 





* The Essential Kafr, By Dudley Kidd. With 100 Full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author, London: A,andC, Black. (20s. net.] 


moved ?—and that it suffered badly from malaria. Did not 
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te doctor pour medicine into it whenever it groaned 2” 
gon an amazing memory, a strong sense of justice, a 
He has absorb ideas crudely, which misleads many 
who think he has grasped a new thought when 
‘, reality the lesson taught him has merely provided a con- 
ves" + expression for a quite different idea which had been 
pa ‘n hig brain. This last trait, we think, is the great 
» to education, and Mr. Kidd has very accurately 
‘hed it. “The native mind is supersaturated with beliets 
_with ‘extra beliefs ’—and so your very question causes some 
of the vague ideas which are floating in his mind to crystallise 
out into clearly defined thoughts...... You bring many of 
his vague feelings above the ‘threshold,’ and they become 
definite and clear-cut; and so he recognises them as his own 
thought. Out of his mental fog arises a belief which your 
questions have suggested.” He has no sense of beauty; “ the 
only beauty the Kafirs recognise is the fatness of their 
women and the colour of their oxen.” On Kaffir religion Mr. 
Kidd is indefinite, because there is nothing definite to tell. 
We think that he is right in saying that the spirit of their 
lelief is to be found in ancestor-worship; but it is very 
different from the creed we usually associate with that name. 
The customs at death are so curious and complex that it is 
impossible to frame from them any coherent doctrine of the 
Hereafter. Their folk-tales are in the strictest sense fireside 
stories, and though they have often a mythic origin, it has been 
forgotten in their present use. On the unexplained in Kaffir 
life—their power of collecting information, of foretelling events 
and distributing news with incredible speed—Mr. Kidd has 
some interesting and rational passages. He quotes a few 
remarkable cases; but, on the whole, he leans against the 
theory of an “extra sense,” and believes, rightly as we think, 
that all such instances are capable of being explained, either 
by some natural code of signals—the human voice or drums— 
or as skilful anticipations of what was going to happen. We 
have known a Kaffir incorrect in his information, which was 
put down to a bad guess ; if ine had been correct, why should 
we have attributed it to anything more than a good one ? 


Mr. Kidd has none of that vulgar intolerance of mis- 
sionary work which the lesser kind of traveller shows, and which 
is often based on the most flimsy hearsay. No one who studies 
this book will be misled by the old argument that the natives 
are sufficiently moral if only the missionaries would leave them 
alone. Much missionary work is ineffective enough, and a 
great deal is conducted on impolitic lines; but whatever the 
weaknesses of the Christianised Kaffir, he marks a stage 
immeasurably higher than the raw life of the kraal. Bar- 
barism is picturesque enough; but to one who knows the 
unspeakable lusts and cruelties at the base of Kafiir 
society, any form of civilisation must seem preferable, how- 
ever imperfect. On the political future of the native Mr. 
Kidd speaks with the same good sense and moderation. No 
native will ever feel the equal of the white, or claim equality 
save in moments of brag. ‘It is an absurdity, which needs 
no exposure, to say that the Kafir is in all respects equal to a 
whiteman...... But he is capable of improvement; he can 
develop, for he has the basal elements of manhood, though he 
is at present low down in the scale of civilisation. ..... 
This is what, I take it, the missionary means. And surely we 
have lost our senses if we deny this.” But for the present 
black is divided from white not by colour only, but by a 
radical mental dissimilarity, and any theory of government 
which does not recognise this fact will end in failure. The 
Kaffir may develop, but at present he has not shown that he 
is capable of developing mentally beyond a certain stage. 
Mr. Kidd bases his hope for the future in education, which 
shall abolish his more paralysing superstitions, and especially 
industrial education, which may give him new occupations 
and ambitions in the débdcle of his old life. It was the con- 
clusion of Mr. Rhodes, and it must be the conclusion of every 


oe looks at the problem with a serious and tolerant 
min 





WILLIAM COWPER.* 
THERE is an old-fashioned sound about the very name of 
Cowper, especially when it is pronounced like a derivative of 





_n Correspondence of William Cowper. Arranged in Chronological Order, 
Fe 1 Ammotations, by Thomas Wright, Principal of Cowper School, Olney. 
ols, London; Hodder and Stoughton, [£3 3s, net. ] 


“ cow,” an offence so distinctly protested against by his newest 
editor that anybody who commits it from now forward will 
deserve no mercy. Our grandfathers, and still more our 
grandmothers, read him devoutly ; but for more than a genera- 
tion he may be said to have been entirely neglected except by 
Professors of Literature, editors, and students. John Gilpin, 
of course, never dies. He rides perpetually between Edmonton 
and Ware; but more people at the present day connect him 
with Caldecott than with Cowper. None the less, there is such 
an immense amount of good stuff stored conveniently in the 
compact verse of the recluse of Olney, and such excellent 
entertainment as well as good English in his voluminous letters, 
that we may safely predict that sooner or later he will have a 
large audience again. How soon, however, is a question not to 
be answered. The “day of small things,” the beauty of 
which he did so much to illuminate and illustrate, is out of 
favour for the present. So is the village life. So is that 
“degree of poverty in which a man enjoys clean linen and 
good company,” and cares not if he have anything else, though 
Cowper protested even before his troubles that it had “no 
disgrace belonging to it.” But the revolution which shall put 
all these things at the top of our ladder of admiration, instead 
of the bottom of it, is precisely the change that all the wise 
people tell us must come unless the country is to go to ruin. 
And so perhaps it will come sooner than now seems probable, 
and once again the villages will be full of unambitious people 
with good hearts and cultivated intelligences, and family 
parties will gather in comfortable circles on winter evenings 
and listen without thought of revolt while some one reads aloud 
the admirable sense and sound morality of ‘“ The Task.” For 
certain it is that whatever—having serious worth—has once 
been in fashion is capable of coming into fashion again, pro- 
vided only its form be not archaic to the point of obscurity. 
The form of Cowper is of course perfect, and though we feel 
him to be a little flat and matter-of-fact to-day, yet it was he 
who quarrelled with Johnson’s unimaginative estimate of 
Milton, he who translated the poetic aspirations of Madame 
Guyon, and he who held the faith of the Evangelicals with- 
out their narrowness. Yet most true it is that there is felt a 
“limitation” in his genius. The limitation of Cowper is part 
of his mystery,—of that tragic mystery of insanity and despair 
which makes the dark background of his life: which he never 
forgot, and which the most penetrating research into his 
character, his letters, his works, can never satisfactorily 
explain. One almost envies the brutal simplicity of fifty 
years ago that made it possible for Mrs. Browning to write 
of him :— 
“O poets! from a maniac’s tongue, was poured the deathless 
singing! 
O Christians! at your cross of hope, a hopeless hand was 
clinging ! 
O men! this man, in brotherhood, your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye 
were smiling !” 
We do not call a man like Cowper a “ maniac” in our more 
subtle day. And we want to know why, being so entirely—so 
exceptionally—sane as he was in his whole outlook upon life, 
even for the most part in his attitude towards his miserable 
obsession, he could not shake himself free from it altogether, 
or learn to regard it as a physical trouble not touching the 
realities of his character. The commonest explanation is, 
of course, that he fell under the influence of John Newton 
and Calvinism when mind and body were not yet recovered 
from the weakness consequent upon the first attack of mad- 
ness. And a truer one might perhaps be found in the miseries 
of his motherless childhood. Of a gentle, sensitive disposition, 
he wanted affection, and could not develop wholesomely 
without sympathy. Nothing can be more pathetic than the 
account he gives in his fragment of autobiography of the 
occasion when—a mere child quivering under the pain inflicted 
by the bully of his school, and fearing a repetition of the 
torture—he tried to rise above his miseries by an act of faith: 
“One day as I was sitting alone upon a bench in the school- 
room, melancholy and almost ready to weep at the recollection of 
what I had already suffered, and expecting at the same time my 
tormentor every moment, the words of the Psalmist came into 
my mind,—‘ I will not fear what flesh can do unto me.’ I applied 
them to my own case with a degree of trust and confidence in God 
that would have been no disgrace to a much more experienced 
Christian. I instantly perceived in myself a brightness of spirits, 
and a cheerfulness I had never before experienced, and took 
several paces up and down the room with joyful alacrity—His 
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gift in whom I trusted. Happy had it been for me, if this early 
effort towards a dependence upon the Blessed God had been 
frequently repeated by me. But alas! it was the first and last 
instance of this kind between infancy and manhood. The cruelty 
of this boy, which he had long practised in so secret a manner 
that no creature suspected it, was at length discovered; he was 
expelled the school and I was taken from it.” 

When he was ten years old his father gave him an essay in 
favour of suicide to read, and asked his opinion of the matter. 
Later in life Cowper found out that just about this time a 
friend of his father had killed himself, and he supposed that 
his father was trying to justdy the deed, and had used his 
fresh, unbiassed mind as a sort of test of the case. The 
action may be taken as an indication of the measure of tact 
used in the boy’s upbringing. Yet when all these things are 
remembered, we are really no nearer to the solution of any of 
the problems involved in Cowper's very peculiar mental 
experiences than if we knew nothing of them. He was sane 
enough to defend himself against Newton’s Puritanism when 
his innocent pleasures were condemned by his friend’s 
fanaticism as sinful worldliness. And having found a 
sympathetic environment, first in the house of Dr. Cotton, 
the doctor to whose care he was committed after his 
first derangement, and afterwards with Mrs. Unwin, the 
guardian angel of the most important years of his 
life, he was happy in all respects except in so far 
as he was haunted by the despairing thought that was 
a legacy of his madness,—the recollection of a voice once 
heard calling to him out of the Unseen: “ Actum est de te; 
periisti.” To distract his attention from this thought, not 
to hear this voice, was his aim in all that he did. He learned 
carpentering, he built himself a greenhouse, he kept tame 
hares, he read, he wrote, he welcomed frivolous thoughts, and 
courted the society of his kind,—all in order to escape from 
the thoughts in the background, among whom “the tallest 
fellow and the loudest is he who is continually crying 
with a loud voice ” the words of perdition given above. So he 
writes to John Newton, contrasting his friend’s impatience of 
distraction with his own craving for it. “ Dissipation itself 
would be welcome to me, so it were not a vicious one; but 
however earnestly invited, is coy and keeps at a distance.” 

Again, one says, if there had been any undue levity, any 
touch of exaltation about his letters and his published works, 
one could have understood the position better. But there was 
none. He could say most truly that his “thoughts were clad 
in a sober livery.” No man could have lived a wiser, gentler, 
more reasonable life than Cowper did. He has indeed set the 
pattern of the quiet life for all who have the wisdom to 
renounce the dreams of ambition, and find their pleasure in 
simple everyday realities. And it is in the “Letters” even 
more than in the “ Works” that the pattern is best preserved 
and most attractive. 

Mr. Wright, who edits these four handsome volumes of 
Cowper’s letters, drew attention lately in his Life of Edward 
FitzGerald to some resemblances between Cowper and the 
translator of the Rubaiyat. Both were men of genius who 
were somehow disqualified for great careers, and to both the 
world owes the same kind of debt. They have enriched 
the book of friendship, and they have left behind them perfect 
letters. 

With regard to Cowper’s letters, the reviewer is placed in a 
difficulty, because they have so long been acknowledged as 
classics that to give extracts from the most striking is out of 
the question. They are considered “known,” though most 
of us have forgotten them, and many have never looked into 
them. But Mr. Wright has very considerately given a special 
list of the letters which have achieved individual fame, so that 
the laziest reader can look up quickly the “ Runaway Hare” 
letter, the “ Thresh-his-old-jacket” letter, the “‘ Hop-o’-my- 
thumb” letter, and feel a little aw fait before plunging into 
the general correspondence. It is when we come to the 
general correspondence that another difficulty presents 
itself, the difficulty of selecting special bits for quotation 
where everything is so good. With Cowper it is always 
the form and the mood that are so charming. He ap- 
proaches life—the actual life of daily affairs and daily 
intercourse—in a temper so benign, so playful, so frank and 
unaffected. Everything interests him. He is so fond of his 
friends, and is such a master of that excellent social art of 
“letting one’s friends know how much one likes them.” His 





letters seem to hold out hands of affection: tual ie 
genial beginnings and warm conclusions, "They, aa rich in 
witty, serious, kind. And the style is precisely whab a 

of letters should be,—neat and pointed, but never are: 
observant of the conventions in so far as the toa. ee 
pleasant and helpful to the essential business of mein 
intention understood, but rising above them in all 
original and independent ways the moment they are As = 
adequate. “What shall I write about?” he said ra 
Hesketh. And her answer was: “You can write about ‘y 
thing,—this sofa.” And so “The Sofa” was written It : 
Lady Austen who told him the story on which “J ohn Gil no 
was founded. And it was the fame of “John Gilpin » tha 
brought Lady Hesketh back into his ken after long 

of separation. He had loved her sister, and been sil te 
engaged to her before his madness. Then came separati 
and “shipwreck of all the friendships of his early life,” the 
care of Dr. Cotton, and the friendship of the Unwins, To Mr 
Unwin has extended, for the public of to-day, the suspicion of 
dulness that attaches to Cowper in the minds of those who do 
not know him. Nothing could be more unjust. She hag been 
truly and pleasantly summed up by one of Cowper's numeroys 
editors as “one of those rare women who, though endowed 
with intellectual gifts and social powers far above the average 
of women, deliberately prefer the seclusion of domestic life in 
order to devote themselves to the happiness of others,” She 
made her “sunshine in a shady place,” but there was nothing 
shady about the sunshine that she made. Lady Austen found 
her delightful when she strayed into her neighbourhood, and 
was so captivated by the cultivated atmosphere of the poet's 
home that she settled at Olney and stayed there until her feeling 
for Cowper grew warmer than she could control or he under. 
stand. Lady Hesketh liked her also, and got on happily with 
her as well as with Cowper to the end. Altogether, it is 
remarkable group of characters to which this correspondence 
introduces us. And whatever be the ultimate psychological 
truth about Cowper’s madness—inasmuch as it was the acci- 
dent that kept him in retirement—we may regard it, from the 
point of view of literature and its benefits to the world, as a 
disaster by no means uncompensated. 





NOVELS. 
THE SANYASI* 
Irv is one of the most striking proofs of the abiding 
fascination of the East that in novels by English writers 
where the dramatis personae comprise Orientals as well 
as Europeans, setting aside a very few exceptions, the 
former are infinitely more interesting and better draw 
than the latter. In Mr. Conrad’s and Mr. Kipling’s books 
the balance is well maintained; but in Mrs. Steel’s striking 
stories the natives compare very favourably with their rulers 
from the point of view of general picturesqueness and psycho- 
logical interest, while the discrepancy is even more marked 
in Mrs. Penny’s otherwise excellent story of The Sanyasi. 
The heroine falls into the category of the conventionally u- 
conventional modern girl, rich, adventurous, emancipated, 
and boyishly frank in manner and speech. Of her two lovers, 
one is the typical, self-possessed, priggish official, and the 
other an impecunious, chivalrous youth, driven by stress of 
circumstances to act as rough-rider to a horse-dealer ; but both 
are alike in the stilted precision of their conversation. All 
these personages are essentially commonplace, with the 
exception of the merchant's wife, Mrs. Dunbar, a well-dramn 
specimen of the maitresse femme, and it is impossible to feel 
much interest in the vicissitudes of their career. At an eatly 
stage of the story one realises that they are not destined to 
appeal keenly to our sympathies or to undergo any thrilling 
experiences. The temporary depression of Vansittart’s 
fortunes is artificially contrived so as to accentuate his ultimate 
emergence from a not very dignified position. In other words, 
Mrs. Penny convinces her readers almost from the very outset 
that the demands of poetic justice will be fully met in the 
case of the European dramatis personae. But the native part 
of the story is of a totally different and immensely superio? 
quality. One may harbour a certain amount of incredulity as 
to the success with which the real hero of the story contrives to 





* The Sanyasi, By Mrs, F, E. Penny, London: Chatto and Windus. [61 
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his dual existence so long, but the con- 
et od picturesque and the working out ingenious. 

. r who is the natural son by an Indian mother 
Te clish merchant—the father of the heroine— 
> sail the year on his estate at Trichinopoly as a 
pons us and respected Indian gentleman, while for the 

half he roams the country as a Sanyasi or ascetic, living 

charity and relieving the sick and needy out of the 
a craity of the alms which he receives. His double life, 
.. education, and a certain knowledge of medicine enable 
’ to pass a8 a miracle-worker and thought-reader, but 
- ixed forces of heredity are expressed in a special 
esis towards his white relations. Thus in the disguise of 
ere he saves his half-sister from being trampled 
poe by a savage horse, and in his character of a wealthy 
native merchant takes an active part in promoting the 
welfare of her impecunious but otherwise unexceptionable 
suitor. Yet with all his force of character and endowments 
the Sanyasi falls a victim to a vindictive native woman, the 
wife of a goldsmith, whom the spretae injuria formae drives 
to wreak a strange and terrible vengeance on the man who 
has rejected her advances. By way of humorous relief there 
ig an extremely entertaining figure in the Madrasi butler and 
major-domo of the Dunbar household, whose relations with 
his subordinates and superiors, and fertility in resource, 
diplomacy, and excuse, are a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment. So long as Miguel or the Sanyasi is on the stage the 
action never flags, while the episode of the pearl-fishing expe- 
dition is brought home to the eyes—and, let us add, the nose 
—of the reader with remarkable vividness. 





Rulers of Kings. By Gertrude Atherton. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—The extreme popularity of the “Royal” novel—that is, the 
novel in which the heroine or hero belongs to one of the Royal 
houses of Europe—has induced Mrs. Atherton to try a variation 
in the species. The usual plan has been first to invent a small 
kingdom in that convenient corner of Eastern Europe where 
boundaries are a little uncertain. There the writer places a 
reigning house, which he manceuvres into those positions 
of difficulty and embarrassment which appeal to him most. 
Mrs, Atherton has, to use a slang phrase, “gone one better” 
than this. She is content with nothing less than the Austrian 
Empire as her mise-en-scéne, and she puts in most of the 
members of the house of Hapsburg, avec noms et prénoms, without 
mincing matters. Having established a foundation of truth, she 
proceeds to embroider upon it, and gives the Emperor a very 
spirited daughter, called Ranata, who has ambitions and political 
ideals of her own. The German Emperor is cast as what may be 
called the “first walking gentleman” of the piece, and to make 
things piquant, the hero is the only son of a colossal American 
millionaire, who is allowed to dispose of his father’s millions 
in pursuance of his political ambitions,—ambitions which are the 
desired outcome of the peculiar training to which his father 
subjected him in his childhood. It is almost needless to say 
that this gentleman eventually marries Ranata. Setting aside 
the question as to whether it is in good taste to put living 
people into books in fictitious circumstances, the interest of a 
novel of this kind depends on whether the author can make 
his reader believe his story. Tastes, of course, differ; but the 
present writer must own to finding the book as little interesting 
as would be a novel founded on what would have happened in 
Russia supposing Napoleon’s defeat at Moscow had been a victory. 
The fact is that the historical novel, if it is to be entirely in- 
accurate, must not be concerned with a well-known period of 
history. It is as impossible to believe in the Princess Ranata as 
in Napoleon crowned in the Kremlin as Emperor of All the 
Russias. It thus becomes very difficult to judge the book on its 
merits, as the first element of success in such fiction—credibility— 
18 80 entirely lacking. 

Belchamber. By H. O. Sturgis. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
This story does not pretend to be anything but a novel of modern 
society, but in its own line it is extremely clever and successful. 
It really merits the application of that overworked adjective, 
“brilliant,” and it can boast a subtle note of irony which is too 
rare in contemporary fiction. The actual plot would have made 
a tragedy had the author so pleased; yet although all through 
things go from bad to worse with the unfortunate hero, the 
reader assumes an attitude of complete philosophy, and gives 
himself up to being amused by the passing episodes of the book 
not caring greatly for the ultimate fate of any one concerned. 
The book does not escape, however, two pitfalls which generally 
trip up the modern society novelist. The dramatis personae 





belong to the very highest ranks of the Peerage, and the nature 
of the story is what is euphemistically called “disagreeable.” 
But, thanks to the ironic standpoint of the author, these 
blemishes are not too plainly visible. All threugh the book the 
reader’s interest is kept alive, and every now and then he is 
excessively entertained; and these must be pronounced to be very 
rare and valuable features in a modern comedy of manners. 


Love’s Proxy. By Richard Bagot. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—Mr. Bagot, 
abandoning stories about either the faith or the city of Rome, 
gives us in Love’s Proxy an ordinary novel of society. There being 
nothing very new or intricate about the plot, the interest of the 
book depends chiefly on the character drawing. Whether the 
reader likes or dislikes Mr. Bagot’s dramatis personae, he must at 
least acknowledge that they are alive. The personages of the 
drama are neither puppets nor clothes-horses, the brilliant young 
politician who nearly wrecks his career by an imprudent passion, 
and the heroine herself, Katherine Lorrimer, the beautiful young 
wife of an elderly self-made millionaire, being both well-drawn, 
lifelike figures. Luckily for herself, Katherine is possessed of a 
somewhat cold nature, and the only part of the book which rings 
false is the end, when she falls in love with her husband in his 
blindness. The personages of the story move in the very highest 
circles, as is the fashion of the day, and plain esquires are at @ 
discount unless they are nearly related to the Peerage. But Mr. 
Bagot is at any rate familiar with the world about which he 
writes, and does not get hopelessly wrong on questions of courtesy 
titles, as is the case with too many “society” novelists. It 
is a little startling to the humble reviewer to observe the 
extreme plainness of speech indulged in by these great ladies 
in the privacy of their boudoirs. As these discourses are entirely 
entre femmes, it is difficult to see how Mr. Bagot has made sure of 
his facts. 

What We Dream. By Frances Harrod. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—This is a good specimen of the novel of the day, the books 
that were once written for our pleasure, but now are obviously 
intended for a penance. We say “good” because it shows much 
ability. The parish priest, the miser, and Shula are all vividly 
painted figures; but the impression left by the whole is exceed- 
ingly painful. This class of tale is really a very curious 
phenomenon. Is it a sign of degeneracy? Or is it simply the 
old national characteristic coming out, that we English take our 
pleasures very sadly ? 

Maureen. By Edward McNulty. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—Here is 
another disappointment. We thought for a while—we might say 
as long as we were reading the first half of the volume—that we 
had come upon a genuine Irish story of the old delightful kind. 
Now and then, it is true, a certain suspicion suggested itself; 
but there was plenty of humour and admirably racy dialogue. 
Then it became evident that there was a grave issue in the 
author’s mind,—nothing less than “ Nationalism v. the Priests.” 
This was sure, we felt, to produce the gravest complications; and 
poor Maureen, a very delightful heroine—si fata deum non laeva 
Juissent—was to suffer from them. For all this, the story is 
well worth reading. If there were nothing else good in it—and, 
as a matter of fact, there is much—the admirable presence of 
Sergeant Mulcahy, of the R.I.C., would redeem the book. 

The Poet and his Guardian Angel. By Sarah Tytler. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—This book is not so much a novel as a 
description of the life in retirement of the poet Cowper. It 
is always a difficult task to weave in the history of a well-known 
man with the ordinary material of fiction, and in almost every 
case both truth and fiction suffer. In the present instance the 
reader is apt to lose the thread of the story, the personages of 
which are not very definitely drawn. But there is a pleasant old- 
world flavour about the book, and the tinge of melancholy which 
the very mention of Cowper gives is not ungraceful. Altogether, 
it may be said that The Poet and his Guardian Angel is very restful 
reading. 

The Man in the Wood. By Mary Stuart Boyd. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—The mistake by which the imbroglio of this book is 
caused is not quite sufficiently credible to lend the story en- 
grossing interest. And it must also be acknowledged that the 
portraits of the family of Pell-Taskin are caricatured. Notwith- 
standing these faults, there is much that is pleasant in the book, 
which will while away an idle hour quite satisfactorily. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A BOOK ON MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Matthew Arnold. ByG.W.E. Russell. “ Literary Lives Series.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s, 6d.)—This very interesting volume 
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purports to aim at, not so much “ acriticism of the verbal medium 
through which a great Master uttered his heart and mind ; but 
rather at a survey of the effect which he produced on the thought 
and action of his age.” We must confess that we do not agree 
that “all that literary criticism can do for the honourof his prose 
and verse has been done already.” Neither Mr. Saintsbury nor Mr. 
Paul has fully designed Mr. Arnold’s niche of immortality. Mr. 
Russell’s introductory estimate of Arnold as a poet, however, will 
not, we believe, stand the test of time. He regards him as a true, 
but not a great, poet, “for he lacked the gifts which sway the 
multitude, and compel the attention of mankind.” “His ear 
often played him false.” As we pointed out in our review of 
Mr. Paul’s book, it is truer to say that it is the reader’s ear, and 
not the poet’s, which is ill-tuned. Frankly, we prefer Mr. Arnold’s 
judgment of what is true metre to the judgment of any of his 
critics. ‘Much of his most elaborate work is in blank verse, and 
that in itself is a heavy drawback.” Shakespeare and Milton 
have not found that that stood between them and “the attention 
of mankind.” “He is not Simple, Sensuous, or Passionate.” In 
many ways this criticism is misleading. Any student of Arnold 
can point to poems of the first rank that meet Milton’s canon; 
but it is a canon that Milton himself in his greatest work 
rarely complied with. In fine, to many critics Arnold is 
likely to outlast many of his more popular contemporaries. 
On the question of the poet’s prose Mr. Russell rightly declares 
that he was “a great master of style. And his style was 
altogether his own.” He told the author of this book in 
1888, with an irony all his own: “People think I can teach 
them style. What stuff it all is! Have something to say, 
and say it as clearly as you can. That is the only secret of 
style.” Style is the personality which pervades a statement, and 
Arnold knew perfectly well that that is incommunicable. But 
style, as Mr. Russell points out, is not the only thing. Arnold 
made both verse and prose vehicles for keen and living 
criticism of literature and life. First and foremost in all 
things he was a surgeon-critic, and in his definition of poetry 
as “the criticism of life” he exactly defined his own position. 
In the admirable chapter on “ Method” Mr. Russell shows that 
from 1848 to 1888 he was essentially a critic—“a calm and im- 
partial judge, a serene distributor of praise and blame”—in 
respect to literature, to life, to institutions, and that he was as a 
critic lucid, courageous, serene, and abounding both in irony and 
humour., It-was these very qualities that made him, despite his 
occasional impatience with the work, an ideal school inspector ; 
while his general Reports on elementary schools and his Reports 
on Continental education are invaluable both in their practical 
and their literary aspects. Mr. Russell considerably under- 
estimates the effect produced by Arnold on middle-class education. 
We think he did actually pull down “the stronghold of such as 
Mr. Creakle.” The private school for bigger boys has, in fact, 
practically disappeared. We must quote the lifelike description 
of Mr. Arnold school-inspecting :—“ They see the tall figure, at 
once graceful and stately ; the benign air as of an affable arch- 
angel; the critical brow and inquiring eyeglass bent on some 
very immature performance in penmanship or needlework ; and 
the frightened children and the anxious teacher, gradually 
lapsing into smiles and peace, as the great man tested 
the proficiency in some such humble art as spelling. ‘Well, 
my little man, and how do you spell dog?’ ‘Please Sir, 
d-o-g.’ ‘Capital, very good indeed. I couldn’t do it better 
myself.’ ‘And now let us go a little further, and see if we can 
spell cat.’ (Chorus excitedly) ‘c-a-t. ‘Now this is really 
excellent. (To the teacher) You have brought them on wonder- 
fully in spelling since I was here last. You shall have a capital 
report. Good-bye.” Arnold, indeed, treated the school children 
and their teachers much as he treated the world. Those in- 
terested in his outlook on life should read Mr. Russell’s chapter 
entitled “ Conduct.” The moral element, it is pointed out, every- 
where mingles itself with Arnold’s literary judgment. Burns “is 
a beast, with splendid gleams”; Shelley, the “ beautiful and in- 
effectual angel,” was frankly not sane; Coleridge “had no morals,” 
and inspired “ disesteem, nay repugnance.” Space will not allow 
further reference to this interesting book. It brings the great 
poet-critic before the reader vividly and intimately, and makes 
us realise more than ever how great a force he was, and is, in 
literature and life. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Paradosis. By Edwin A. Abbott. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This is the fourth volume of the “ Diatesserica” Series, 





which, as many of our readers will remember, was 

volume entitled “Clue.” Unwearied industry ang By ‘the 
ingenuity, a word which we use honoris causa, distingvioh att 
they distinguish all Dr. Abbott’s work. We must own are 7 
discoveries made in books which have been subjected to theee 
for many centuries are a little surprising. And 
till a few years ago that we found out that Mark 
Gospel. We must be content with stating the h RRS 
Dr. Abbott seeks to establish, and with ‘ities a ies Pers 
of it. “ When Jesus predicted His Passion, He mentioned ‘ Pe. 
ing up’ as the act, not of a traitor, but of God. He velecsat ah 
that ‘delivering up of the soul’ which was a Jewish term a 
‘martyrdom,’ and which was implied by the prophecy of Toaiah 
concerning the Suffering Servant. The Institution of th 
Eucharist implied, if it did not actually express, : 
of the soul of Christ to, and for, men—a doctrine prophesied } 
Isaiah, theorised on by Philo, and practised as well as inodloiden 
by our Lord, and the words ‘This do in remembrance of me’ im 
plied a repetition of Isaiah’s precept, to ‘draw out our souls Ps 
our neighbour’ as He delivered up His soul for us, thus * makin 
intercession for transgressors.’” And the illustration is this 
“In Luke, ‘the hand of him that delivereth mo up is with me’ 
according to the usage of ‘hand... with’ in O.T., and in Luke’s 
own writings should mean, ‘the hand of Him that delivereth mo 
up [for men] is with me, strengthening me for the sacrifice’ ” 


yet it wag a 
was the earliest 


a delivering up 


Thirty Years in Madagascar. By the Rev. T. T. Matthews 
(R.T.S. 6s.)—The story of Christianity in Madagascar is one of 
the most eventful in the annals of missionary enterprise, It 
began with a disaster. Two missionaries, each with a wife and 
child, landed in 1818, at the most unhealthy time of the year, and 
within three months five of the party were dead. Another 
beginning was made in 1820 under the protection of Radama I, 
“Send me missionaries,” said the King, “if you will also send me 
artisans.” Things went fairly well during his reign. He was 
succeeded by his widow, Ranavalona I., a name famous in the 
story of persecution. She came to the throne in 1827, and in 
1835 published an edict against Christianity. The first martyr, 
Rasalama by name, suffered on August 14th, 1837. There were 
not many executions, but many were sold into slavery, the 
Queen having already denounced the anti-slave trade treaties 
made with the British Government. Persecution was carried 


on at intervals for the next five-and-twenty years, the last: 


and worst taking place in 1857. Four years afterwards 
Queen Ranavalona died. It was not her Christian subjects 
alone that suffered. Ten thousand victims are said to have 
perished during her reign by the poison ordeal alone. Her 
son, Radama II., was a worthless person. His widow, Rasohérina I, 
had a brief reign; her successor was Ranavalona II., in whom 
Mr. Matthews recognises a true friend to Christianity. It is with 
her that his own experiences of the island began, for he came out 
in 1870. She died in 1883, and was succeeded by her niece, 
Ranavalona III. But now a new disturbing element came into 
active being,—French political action, Naturally the old compli- 
cation was repeated. France, anti-Clerical at home, is pro-Clerical 
abroad. Roman missionaries, for the most part firm believers in 
“temporal power,” play a double part. Their main object, of 
course, is to overthrow Protestant rivals; to do this they profess 
a vehement patriotism, with which they contrast the supposed 
anti-French designs of their adversaries. That these calumnies 
had some effect is only natural, and the missionaries suffered 
in consequence. It is satisfactory, however, to find that Mr. 
Matthews can speak with praise of the general demeanour 
of the French authorities in recent years. General Gallieni, 
who began by being strongly adverse, found reasons for 
altering his opinion. His first idea was that French interests 
would be best served by “stamping out Protestantism, and 
making the people Roman Catholics.” But he changed his 
policy, and his successors have followed the better way. Mr. 
Matthews has, of course, something to say about anti-missionary 
prejudice of another kind. This expresses itself in much foolish 
talk. The critics of missions demand from native Christians a 
standard of faith and life which they do not attempt themselves 
torealise. And they do not know the real truth about heathenism. 
The Christian advocate has his mouth shut; he simply cannot 
tell what he knows; if he could, the weakest convert would show 
a great advance on his old condition. 


Other Memories, Old and New. By John Kerr, LL.D. (W. Black- 
woodand Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Kerr here gives us a second instal- 
ment of reminiscences. He need not fear, we think, the common 
fate of continuations. Books of this kind are not easily compared; 
much depends on the mood and environment of the reader. But 
we may safely say that there are plenty of good things in this 
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m, of course, are classics, as of the guest at 
—_ a oie said that his host was dead, but “didna 
cewear about it for fear of spoilin’ gude company” ; but 
ike who has kept his eyes open for sixty-odd years must 
sny one things to say that will be new. One quality Dr. 
ne Saty can claim, promptitude. He took charge of a 
rng fifteen,—and kept it for three years. Surely this was 
spi ter achievement than the Black Prince winning the victory 
. at the same age. A few years later he seems to have 
api t difficulty in escaping the Chair of Natural Philosophy 
we iaizews Now and then, of course, Dr. Kerr touches on 
en subjects, and we have little fault to find with his 

‘nions. But where he is speaking of Sunday customs, and 
‘ Slee that “Sabbath observance is therefore a question of 
veality,” he must mean that the details and forms, not the 
thing itself, may be properly so described. When the Nor- 
wegian fishermen suspend their work from 6 o’clock on 
gaturday to the same hour on Sunday they are following the 
oldest of Sabbath rules. It is a curious example, by the way, 
of how laws have to be accommodated to changing conditions. 
«From sunset to sunset ” must be liberally interpreted in summer 


at the North Cape. 


Letters from England, 1846-1849. By Elizabeth Davis Bancroft. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. net.)—Mrs. Bancroft was the wife of 
the historian George Bancroft, who, after American custom, 

came as Minister to England in 1846. She wrote these letters 

during the period of her husband’s tenure of office. They are 
highly interesting, especially to any reader whose memory can 
carry him back some sixty years. Mrs. Bancroft admired 

England and English people, but was not put out of conceit with 

her own country and people. She found that the women were 

“more cultivated asa body”; the manners of the men were 

easier; there was less need, or supposed need, of self-assertion. 

She was pleased “amazingly ” with the pronunciation which gave 

“every letter its due.” (How about the final “g”?) She came 

into contact with a number of famous people, as Miss Berry (the 
one whom Horace Walpole wanted to marry), Lord and Lady 

Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel (with whom she was greatly taken), 
Kinglake (Eéthen), “a quiet, unobtrusive person in manner, 
though his book is quite an effervescence,” and many others. 
lady Charlotte Lindsay, daughter of Lord North, told her 
that “it had worried her father in his old age that 
he remained Minister during the American troubles when 
he wished to resign.” Here is a curious Russian picture. Baron 
Brunnow was then Russian Ambassador, and was going to 
entertain the Grand Duke Constantine. Unfortunately the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Weimar had made an appointment 
for 7 p.m. on that day, and when H.S.H. arrived they had 
not returned. “The Baroness advanced to the Grand Duke and 
sank on her knees before him, asking pardon in Russian. He 
begged her to rise; but she remained in an attitude of deep 
humiliation, until the Grand Duke sunk also on his knees and 
gently raised her.” And here is an instance of “fine old crusted 
Toryism.” The letters which used to be delivered at Lord 
Suffield’s house at 2 p.m. were expedited by the railway to 7 a.m., 
but it was not permitted to distribute them before the old time. 
What a mistake to call one of the improved kinds of apple after 
thisgrandlady’sname! She would have preferred the indigenous 
crab. Of social matters, Mrs. Bancroft found the gradations of 
rank among servants the most difficult. She confounded the 
lady’s-maid and butler with the plebs of footmen and housemaids, 
whereas they fed apart, and “had loaf-sugar with their tea.” 
She never succeeded in understanding the difference of work 
between an upper and an under housemaid. The volume has 
many portraits, not new of course, but making an interesting 
series. 





English Architecture. By Thomas Denham Atkinson. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Atkinson gives in his introduction a 
useful bibliography of his subject, beginning with Thomas 
Rickman’s work published in 1817. A complete collection would 
be no trifling affair, for some of these architectural books are 
very costly. The little volume before us is likely, we should say, 
to beuseful. It is well illustrated, and it is of a convenient size 
for a handbook properly so-called. After all, as our author 
rightly says, “the true way to study architecture, the only really 
satisfactory way, and by far the most attractive, is the close 
examination of the buildings themselves.” 


Pseudo-Criticism. By Sir R. Anderson. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Sir Robert Anderson is not, we think, a judicious 
champion of the cause which he has espoused. He might be 
more courteous,—he might object to the critics without accusing 





them of log-rolling. He might be more accurate. Dr. Driver 
was not an “ editor” of “The Dictionary of the Bible” (Hastings). 
The title-page acknowledges his assistance “ chiefly in the reading 
of proof-sheets.” And he seems to be but indifferently equipped 
in respect of knowledge of his subject. He says, for instance, in 
defending the popular view of the date and authorship of Daniel, 
that “the Critics themselves admit that the Septuagint Version 
was made before First Maccabees was written.” The critics admit 
that the Pentateuch, to which alone the name of “ Septuagint” 
properly belongs, was so written; as to the other books, they 
assign them much later dates. But we cannot discuss the 
questions which Sir R. Anderson raises. One remark we feel 
bound to make. It is very rash to claim the authority of 
Christ for certain opinions about the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. The question of His knowledge is insoluble, though 
the theory that attributes to Him a continuously con- 
scious omniscience seems to make Him a phantom of a man; 
but it is not irreverent to suppose that He used the 
popular language of the time.——With this we may mention 
The Book of Genesis Treated as an Authentic Record: Part IIL, 
by the Rev. George Greenwood (Church Printing Company, 
8s.) Mr. Greenwood intends to be a champion of belief, but he 
would not, we imagine, satisfy Sir R. Anderson. He thinks, for 
instance, that Adam came through the instrumentality of earthly 
parents, but that these parents were animals—i.e., we suppose, 
anthropoid apes, or creatures man-like but not men—and that, as 
those could not give him proper education, he was removed from 
them and brought up by the angels. All this seems a little 
strange, but it is interesting as showing what a devout believer 
finds in the Scriptural record. Mr. Greenwood complains of a 
want of intelligent criticism. We fear that we shall not supply 
the defect, but we wish to recognise his industry and zeal. That 
there are valuable suggestions in his book may safely be 
affirmed, but we cannot attempt a detailed examination of it. 


Studies from Attic Drama. By Edward George Harman. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Harman has made a bold venture, and 
has come very well out of it. To construct “a play, after 
Euripides,” as he has done with the Alcestis, is not very difficult. 
There are portions of the original which it is not easy to accom- 
modate to modern taste. A writer who feels himself free to deal 
with these as he thinks fit, changing or omitting, is at a great 
advantage. The Agamemnon is quite another affair. Here, it is 
true, Mr. Harman does not bind himself to absolute fidelity. 
Paraphrase he uses on occasion, and freely too, It wants a 
courage such as Browning’s to venture on “dust, mud’s thirsty 
brother.” But he has succeeded in presenting the noblest of the 
Greek tragedies in a satisfying form. His metre is blank 
verse; he uses it with such skill that even the choral odes, to 
which one would say a priori it is eminently unsuited, are well 
rendered. We cannot without reserve accept the bold expedient. 
The choral odes ought, after all, to be lyric; yet it is fair to 
acknowledge that Mr. Harman has done them justice. Here isa 
specimen from the second ode, the famous tis wor’ dvdualey -— 


** Who could have given that name? What power unseen 
Guided his tongue, that she was ‘ Helen’ called ? 
Spear-wooed in battle, bane of ill for men, 

For ships and cities, well she proved her name, 
When, passing from her curtained bower, she went 
Before the felon west across the sea, 

And after her a mighty hunt of men, 
Shield-bearing, stooped upon the vanished trail, 
Path of the oar far-smitten to the strand. 
Whose woods would cry the havoc of that fray. 
A bride of sorrow for the sons of Troy, 

By wrath pursued, which he, the god of guests, 
Sent for his vengeance on the song they sang, 
Their triumph of an hour.” 


The translator avoids, it will have been noticed, the play of words 
on ‘EAévay, édévas, édavbpos, éAéwrodis. Browning more boldly 
gives: “Helena? Ship’s Hell, Man’s Hell, City’s Hell.” 


In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have the 
Sacrum Commercium; or, Converse of Francis and his Friends 
with Holy Poverty (1s. and 1s. 6d.), translated by Canon Rawnsley, 
with a Preface by M. Sabatier. The translation is excellent, and 
the preface what we might expect from the writer. The Latin 
text would have been the better for a little revision—cegerunt, 
e.g.—and the punctuation is sometimes defective. 


New Epirions.—In the “Library of English Classics” 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net per vol.), we have Milton’s 
Poetical Works, 2 vols., with a Bibliographical Note by A. W. 
Pollard. Milton’s first printed verse was a copy of Latin verses 
written at Cambridge for the customary distribution at the 
Philosophical Act (1628). Mr. Pollard remarks that if any one 
should light on these verses—probably in the inside of an old 
binding—he would have made a“ very exciting find.” His first extant 
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writing was among the testimonia in the Second Folio Shake- 
speare. After this we have “ Comus” (1637), “ Lycidas” (1638), 
“ Poems” (1645), with a portrait about which an amusing story 
is. told, “Paradise Lost” (1667), “Paradise Regained” and 
“Samson Agonistes” (1671). This is a bare outline of a 
note which contains many interesting details——New India. 
By Sir H. J. 8S. Cotton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)——In the “ Flowers of Parnassus” (John Lane, 1s. 
and ls. 6d. net), The Tomb of Burns, by William Watson.——The 
Lion-Hunter of South Africa. By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—A very remarkable half-a-crown’s- 
worth, we may say, with its five hundred pages of exciting 
reading and its sixteen illustrations. The Lion-Hunter was pub- 
lished in 1850, reached a second edition in August of the same 
year, and a third in January, 1851. The fourth edition of 1856 
was twice reprinted. Since that time there have been seven new 
editions and reprints, the present volume making an eighth.— 
In the series of “The Boys’ Classics” (Grant Richards, 1s. net 
per vol.), The Captain of the Guard, by James Grant, a tale of the 
early Stuart Kings; and Midshipman Easy, by Captain Marryat. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Appleton (G. W.), The Lady in Sables: a Novel, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Bh A.), From Talk to Text, cr 870 .0.......scccceeccessoee (Longmans) net 3/0 


Belloc (H.), Avril: Essays on Poetry of the French Renaissance, 8vo 
—— net 5/0 
Boseley (I.), An Angel Standing in the Sun, er 8vo... ...(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Brotherston (R. P.), Book of the Carnation, cr 8V0_ ..,......sss0008 (Lane) net 2/6 
—— (W.), History and Description of English Earthenware and Stone- 
PUI Thi ve denccke scr Soiuer'ccvhisetsoudvbou vec ceives cub denacstbovSysbsouas’ (Cassell) net 30/0 
Caldecott A .), Selections from the Literature “ ae (T. &T. ont) net 7/6 


Clinch (G.), Little Guide to the Isle of Wight, 1 cose Methuen) 3/0 
Clouston (6). Garmiscath : a Novel, cr 8V0..........ssssesseeses (Ww. Blackwood) 6/0 
Constable C.), The Prize: Social Success, 12mo., ..(Richards) net 5/0 









..(Constable) 6/0 


Cust (L.), ngelo Bastiani: a Novel, cr 8vo... 
teenth Century, 


De Créquy (Marquise), The French Noblesse of the 
8vo0 


Deecke (Ww. ¥ Tialy, roy By 
Dexter (T. F. G.) and Garlick (A. for Schools and 
SEE, TIRE 5.06 iockse sdoscnetcenrsdctubvaseonassentonsene Sdbbbiwebesttousenes (Longmans) 4/6 
Duncan (W.), Life ‘of ‘Joseph ‘Cowen, MP. 9 CE BIO 00000 cer00g000 000008 (W. Scott) 3/6 
Evans (J. H.), Ornamental Turning, Vol iL., cr 8vo .........(G. Pitman) net 3/6 
Ferrar (M. L. 5, With the Green Howards in South Africa, 1889-1902. cr 8vo 
(Eden Fisher) net 3/6 
. Francis (M. E.), Lychgate Hall: a Novel, cr 8v0..........00008 eee (Longmans) 6/0 
Gifford (E.), Provenzano the Proud: a Novel, cr8vo ... init s & Elder) 6/0 





Gordon ( ip ), Our Country’s Animals, cr 8v0... ..(Simpkin) 6/0 
Griffiths (A), A Woman of Business: a Novel, CF BVO ssssesecersessseees (Long) 6/0 
Gutten (V.), A Modern Exodus: a Novel, cr 8V0 .......+..+++ (Greening) 6/0 
Hains (T. J.), he Strife of the Sea: a Novel, CY BVO ....0000 (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hanna (H. B.), The Second Afghan War, Vol. IL., 8vo ....... (Constable) net 15/0 
Hatch fe “F, G.), Far Eastern Impressions, cr BVO... een net 6/0 
Hume (F.), The Lonely Church: a Novel, cr 8vo ... (Long) 6/0 


Hutchinson (H. G.), Glencairly Castle: a Novel, cr "8v0 .. . (Smith & Bidex) 6/0 
Jefferson (C. E.), hings Fundamental: Discourses, er 8v0...(S.C Brown) 6/0 
Johnson (C.), Old Time Schools and School-Books, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Jones ay sabel Broderick : a Novel, cr 8vo... ....(Lane) 6/0 
Keith (L.), Not Even a Tragedy: a Novel, er 8v0. ichards) 6/0 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s Lectures in India, Vol. cE.. re 5/0 
Kitchin (F. H._), Principles and Practice of Fire Insurance Wi “| net 6/0 
Lees (F.), Dr. Frederic Richard Lees, 8vo ...(Nat. Temp. Pub. Depét) net 7/6 
Library of ge eee de Vol. IV., 8vo.. ...(De La More Press) net 7/6 
London fF » A Daughter of the Snows: a ‘Novel, er 8vo. ...(Isbister) 6/0 
London (J.), The Faith of Men, and other Stories, cr 8v0 ...... Loma 6/0 
Lorimer (G. C.), The Modern Crisis in Religion, cr 8vo ... (Revell) net 3/6 
Mackenzie (W. L.), Medical Inspection of School Children’ (Ww: Hodges) net 10/6 
Mallock (W. H.), The Veil of the Temple: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (J.Murray) 6/0 
Memoirs of Frederica Monhin aN Princess eps of Prussia, 

2 vols. cr 8vo ....... 7 net 7/6 














Metcalfe (C.), Peaceable Fruit, cr 8v0 .. Sassibigeosceuabetuecs (S.8.U.) 6/0 
Pinnington E. ), Sir Henry Raeburn, R. ass "CF BVO secsecscceccecs (W. Scott) net 3/6 
Playne (C. Ny Romance of a Lonely ‘Woman, CP BVO c.cccscesces (Unwin) 6/0 


Praed (Mrs. ¢ Nyria: a Novel, cr 8vo ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Robertson (Ww. e ) and Walker (F. )s The Royal Clocks i in ‘Windsor Castle, 
4to.. pevacetetes ee «(J. Walker) 2/6 
Bussell . ), “In the Wrong Box, CP SIO 5s lke shcae Bide. cde (Everett) 3/6 
Scots Peerage (The), 6 vols. 8vo ...... (D. Douglas 
Scott (S. H.), A Westmoreland Village, cr 8vo .. 
Sergeant (A.), Malincourt Keep: a Novel, cr 8vo . 
Shaw (L. H. De V.), Jones’s Baby: a Novel, er 8vo 
Sladen (D. x Japan in Pictures, 4to.. 
Sonnichsen (A.), Deep-Sea Vagabonds : ‘a "Novel, er '8v0 
Step Wr )» beth t eH Woodland Trees, cr 8vo... ° .( ) 
Stone (G he Automobile Industry, er 8v0.. ee (Methuen) net 2/6 
Sylva (C. , west’ Hours, 16mo ... ..(Everett) net 2/6 
Taylor Ge x ) —< cts of Social Evolution, Ist Series ...... (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Turner (E. dy and the Burglar : a Romance, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
arg (we A. H.), The British Empire, cr 8vo .. .....(Banks) net 3/0 
Wilberforce (W.), Velasquez, 12m0 ............cseesesceecneeee a "(Methuen net 2/6 
Witanna 2. .), Daughters of Nijo: a Romance, cr 8vo .........++ (Macmillan) BM 
Wraxall (Sir W.), Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, 12mo (K. Paul) net 
Yardley (J. W.), With the Inniskilling Dragoons, 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 160 








Warne) 6/0 











LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS. 
7d, to 3s. 6d. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


I t M 
LIBERTY & CO. (crisrtistic Wares & Fabrics) LONDON: 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 





ees 


& Geo. LAW, 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, ; 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, wo 
rREET, W.c, 


W om. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE Pp 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Established IN ST f TUTIO N. £12 sat 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was 21,581,000, 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died ¢ 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithels. 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed na 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. * 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS, 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 
London: 17 Kine Wrttiam Srreet, E.C.; West End: 17 Parr Matz, §, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT bs Poi dig a ae 


INSTITUTION | sizing Tite Acournnos at ninnsantens ee, °m 
vision for old age, and are are singularly advantageous” 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS +> tine than £12,000,000 











FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No, 48 Gracecuurcn Street, Lowpoy, B.C, 
GENERAL ACRES & SICKNESS, 
IRE. 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, EC, 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, Treves, 
HvTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 














Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’ 8, 67 Hatton GARDEN, LonpDon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
FUNDS IN HAND ........ceseeeeeecees pitennccgnsacsaeds 22,386,639, 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
one eee es oa — cut = 
inish, in » ali jours; four 

GLOVES. 

Osallty Be Siz Parcs for 22s. Gd. (Sample pai, 
e r ° J 
GLOVES. ge ens on “ ° . 


buttons, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 








Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 








Every one who is about to buy Furnishing Fabrics of any description 


should at once secure a copy of 
H A M P T O N S&S 





CASEEET New Booklet K15, which contains Illustrations 
CURTAIN 
FABRICS, of the latest productions and best values 
CHINTZES, obtainable in Chintzes, Taffetas, Tapestries, 
CRETONNES, nity Canis ie. 
TAFFETAS, &c. 


Now Ready, sent free on application. 


HAMPTON and SONS, 
PALL MALL EAST, SW. 


Ltd., 


























° 


Bosaesanss=Eba 
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AIWANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Head 


Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 





EsTaBLisHEeD 1824, 


capital—8t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. ; 
+t Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
+ rd Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Carlet on. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Bight endish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
- One Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
ot Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Perc im P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
os seen Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
ie William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
erator, Bsa Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
John Cx W, Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 





Vietor C G. Digby. ight Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
er eae et Bilis, G.C.V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 





1 AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 


Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 





yoo Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospec Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
Prenton i ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 
CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Le careful to see that Lea and 
Perrins’ signature in WHITE 
on the RED LABEL is on 
every bottle. None genuine 
without. Imitators of the 
Label will be Prosecuted. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


—_@—_ 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Re sl eee eae o ia cutntnc on SL. GS Civcc WIE, Secee? FFE 
Tucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hina, &c. ...... Sissetidsecnessecens ecco 1 1D 6....016 8....0 8.3 





XPERIENCED & Cultured ENGLISH GOVERNESS 

DISENGAGED (aged 32); Oxford Graduate; all English subjects; 

ch (Paris); good Music, Latin, Greek, German, Elementary Mathematics 

Drawing. Last engagement over 3 years, Pupils aged 7 to 17. Teaching or 
Secretarial work desired.—* A. B.,” Box 869, Sell’s, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


an ee 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
POSS cb indecneasenne sieceess -£10 10 0| Narrow-Column........+++++.£310 0 
SE COME évcnecstecneeseat 56 5 0} Half-Column .....ccccscoseee LIS DO 
Quarter-Page......secee soese 212 6| Quarter-Column.,...cccccccee O17 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page.......6. eccceee £14 14 0| Inside Page ..ccccccccscvesehlB 18 0 


ag 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








Ese aes BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of TEACHING 
PRINCIPAL of the Municipal Technical School, to supervise and be respon- 
sible for the work of the Technical School, and to advise the Education 
Committee on all questions connected with 8 dary and Technical Educa- 
tion, including the training of Teachers. 

The Departments of the School include:—School of Art, Mathematics and 
Physics, Chemistry, Textile, Elementary Engineering, — = Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre with University Extension Classes, Building Classes, 
Shorthand, Cotton Spinning, and Cookery. 

At the present time there isa vacancy at the head of the Department of 
Mathematics and Physics, and in making the appointment of Principal 
consideration will be given to this fact. 

The salary will be £500 per annum, 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Teaching Principal,” to be sent to the undersigned 
not later than 12 o’clock at noon on Monday, the 16th day of May next. 


By order, 
Town Hall, Blackburn, LEWIS BEARD, Town Clerk. 
April 27th, 1904. 
NOTE.—The date for sending in applications for the above has been eatended 
to 12 o’clock at noon on Monday, the 30th May. 


ENDAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (Division A), No. 5,170. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. BR. Crosthwaite, M.A., B.Sc., the GOVERNORS INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 


and not over 35 years of age. 
Head-Master’s House providing accommodation 


Income about £375, wi' 

‘oThe Building d consist of a large School, Five Classrooms, 
e Buildings are new, and consist of a e School, Five 

Library, Art Room, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, 

The number of Scholars now in the School is 92. 

The new Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties at the end of 
the current term. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications, marked ‘‘ Grammar School,”’ must be sent before the 25th day of 
May, 194 (AND NOT MAY 16r# as previously EEO 

R. H. GREENWOOD, Solicitor, 











May 4th, 1904. 
| iepenecens GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the of HEAD- 
MASTER, which will shortly be vacant. The School, o: founded in 
1607, has been reorganised under a Sch asaS dary ool, Division B, 
under the Board of Education. 

There is a Head-Master’s House, with accommodation for 18 Boarders, 
for whom a fee of £45 each per annum may , and provision for 


100 pupils. 

The stipend is made up of £150 Endowment and a Capitation Fee of &8 per 
annum, 

The applicant, who must not be over 45 years of age, must be a Graduate of 
some University of the United Kingdom. No applicant will be disqualified by 
reason of his being or not being in Holy Orders, 

« The aaa will be expected to enter upon his duties at the September 

‘erm, 1 

Applications, with not more than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
Clerk not later than May 31st, 1904. 

JOHN W. DIXON, A.S.A.A., Clerk to the Governors, 2 Ashburn Place, Iikley. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A ConstituENT CoLLEGE oF THE UNIVERSITY OF WaLzs.) 











Applications are invited for the following gry 8 
PROFESSORSHIP OF a oe ay oor ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, 
ary, . 
LECTURESHIP IN pong + AND TEUTONIC PHILOLOGY, 


Salary, £150. 
40 copies of each application and set of testimonials to be in the hands of the 
undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later than 


Monday, May 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, April 25th, 1904, s 


AKEFIELD PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE AND 
PREPARATORY CLASSES, 








WANTED, THREE ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for the above Centre, one 
of whom must have special qualifications for teaching Science. lerence 
given to Graduates of a British University, with teaching eopetonss ina 
P.T. Centre or Secondary School. Salary according to qualification and 
experience (£100 to £120).—Full particulars and forms of application be 
obtained from PERCY GLOVER, Secretary, Technical and School, Wake- 
field, to whom applications must be sent in not later than May 28th. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW.—RECTOR. 
The SCHOOL BOARD of GLASGOW INVITE APPLICATIONS for 

the position of RECTOR, vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spencer to an 

Inspectorship under the Board of Education. Applicants must be Graduates 

of a University in the United Kingdom. 

The Board are prepared to offer a salary of £750 to a specially qualified 

applicant, 

PT pplications, with 20 seples of testimonials, must be 1 with the under- 

signed on or before May 3ist. Canvassing, direct or indirect, will ae 








School Board Offices, Ga. W. ER, 
129 Bath Street, Glasgow. Clerk, - 
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OUNTY O.F 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1908. 


The LONDON COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the post of EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER for the performance of duties in connection with the 


administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 1903, 
The duties of Executive Officer are as follows: 


To see that all decisions of the Council relating to Educational matters 


are duly carried into effect. 

In consultation with the Educational Adviser to exercise a general super- 

s bing | — the Council’s Schools and Colleges. 
‘o see tha 


enforced. 

To Superintend the Administrative Work of the Council’s Inspectors 
and Officers engaged in Educational work. 

To be mon reef to the Education Committee for the management and 
— e of = din the E tive Work of the Educa- 
ion ment. 


To lay the Administrative Reports of the Inspectors and Local Corre- 
Soares before the Sub-Committees and advise the Sub-Committees 
in 








ereon ; to see that effect is given to the Resolutions of the Council 
i to the general management, repair, or letting of the 
Council's educational buildings; and to advise the Committee in 
regard to sites, new buildings, alterations of existing buildings, and 
transfer of School buildings. 
- The salary attached to the position is £1,000 per annum. 
. The Officer appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attach- 
ing a = Council’s service, particulars of which are contained in the form of 
application. 
plications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 28th 
~~ ; of May, 1904, accompanied by copies of not more than ies receni 
imo: " 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. 





G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8S. W., 
April, 1904, 
OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held JULY 12th 
and 13th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters 
of Professional men of limited means, are such as to uce all expenses for 
boarding and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 

Candidates must be approved by the Governors, and preference will be given 
tosuch as are of Welsh birth. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applications to be sent to the CLERK before June 20th, : 

Denbigh, May 3rd, 1904. 


‘A SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 
of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— 
President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Secretary— 
Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. Treasurer—The Rev. W. J. 
FRERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. The Secretary will be pleased to send 
rts gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
fora small fee. Subscriptions are requested. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; = advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
ding; gymnasium,—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8. CARR. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmcre Hill. 

country house in beautiful grounds. only 9 miles from town. 

Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 

examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for ages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns. 




















LOND O UN. 


the By-laws and Regulations are duly promulgated and 


i, 
T MONICA’S, he 


TADWORTH, SURREY, 
sini mY. hip ats GIRLS RECEIVED, 
‘ome ool; charming and healthy si 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel so), within p Foe Talloe vetooking Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visi Graduetsomion. 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded witi special and 
growing and delicate girls. Eye and. hand carefully trained he to 
geboel. 5 eres op oe gene for elder girls to ialise in and out of 
istory, rature, Music, an or to * 
Fees from 100 guineas per — Prepare for ® University Career, 
Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH. 
Historical Honours, Cambelign ee 
TERM. BEGAN MAY 4rz, 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED 7 


T. LEONARDS JU 
S (ST. KATHARINES), or aw canes. SCHOOL 


For girls from seven years of age, 








There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, a; d 
arrangements are made for the entire charge i 7, 8nd special 
Colonies. of children from India and the 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST, STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by cw 
istress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field ys 
mes. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on ap} lication 
‘RAINING DEPAR NT for Student Teachers. Recognised b Re Board 
of Education for the purposes of Section 3 2 ii. of the Teachers’ Regi 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPEEIOR, 








a 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. A 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, MA. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examing, 
tions of the Netional Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £0 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, ore offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tri ) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Eaneate 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application, 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP. 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq, 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH. 
CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady t Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. odern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application, 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. U. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST, 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


























ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


4 ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 











ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T, ANDREWS UN A V ERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN. 
i itle of L.L.. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LLA, Scheme, the Uni ity, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








|: ie SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surzey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS, 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder. 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of Be 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from 
ALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports, 














RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Be 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head- Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Wi 


Peek Foundations 
dioceses, 





ee | locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Princij 
OYCOTT and Miss TARVER. ‘ 
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—— 
| PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
QUTHPORT CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
Presiden F.B.G.8. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnesiam), Mrs. 
ER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
ALEXANDE®: ‘ic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
Ladies a8 Scien: Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencin , and Medical Gymnastics, 
ied Medals, with Diplomas, ‘awarded to successful students, 
wai f Colleges supplied with ualified teachers. References permitted 
Dean 0: Norwich. +, Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 

& i vttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


; LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
x d in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
are traine’ The course of traiming extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
Schools Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ena Anatomy, Physi- 
pb M and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


T\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL — 
Lk HD st ree LIGON, HLA, Millsboro’, West Dulwich. 


Oe ———— 

NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 

the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—An 

ATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 

each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY 5th and 6th.— 
Polieation to be completed by June 27th. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 

: Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
obo swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
pees of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
HE' KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.— 
Governors:. The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 

tus, apply to Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
8c OLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th. 


a LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12ru and 13a. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 


RESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS._TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 

£8 will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL, London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2ist.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on JUNE 29th, 20th, and JULY Ist, to fill not less than 

Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions. —For -particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
JUNE 30th and JULY Ist. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 

Board of Education.) RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 
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‘Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


AN CIN G@ Cc OLL EG E 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED 
o JUNE 30th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, 
jussex. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and: Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships tothe Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 


MALE RN COLLEGE.—Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per anntm. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 
may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th to 15th 

next.. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


BB.N Tf oC 0 & iL & a s& 
DERBYSHIRE. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—£50, £30, £25, and £20—OF FERED 
for COMPETITION on JULY 4th and 3th. 
Fees £75 per annum.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


IPSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 

































































Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&e 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ment and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 

CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 

The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir BR. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINcriPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 

and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
For Prospectus oo a ay the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 


IERREMONT COLLEGE, 
en Syed ag ng KENT. sie 
orough education on modern lines. i ti emistry, 
sea bathing; moderate fees. Pre to partment.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3ilst, JUNE 
1st and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHO HIP of 
£35 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exami- 
nation on JUNE 2nd and 3rd. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


BrveEsegseitr o@oF wvUeRg AZ. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
a) ply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat eld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 




















NHEVERSITY CCF “Ua sae 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
oe ae Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, bert i 
the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 

to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for 

Sore intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from D- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head- ter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th, 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. bes | five or six Pupils received. 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. ighest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


NSTRUCTION of a high order in the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, written or spoken, GIVEN by Monsieur Je Pasteur 
CHAUVET (Licence in Lettres et Sciénces received at the Ecole Poly- 
technique). Young Gentlemen boarded and taught on moderate terms. 
Reference kindly permitted by his Grace the bishop of Armagh.—For 
particulars apply to M. CHAUVET, 41 Rue Pereise, St.-Germain-en-Laye, 
Seine-et-Oise, France. 


i 

Hoore DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

agg Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 

Oise, France. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of a 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE. — Mule. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and: Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable bouse 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris, 
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NIVIRSITY OF LONDON. 
LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 








TWO LECTURES on “LESSONS FROM GEOLOGICAL MISTAKES: 
(1) ABOUT ROCKS; (2) ABOUT ICE ACTION,” will be given at Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, W.C., by Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., on TUESDAYS, May 17th and 24th, at 4 o’clock. 

There is no fee for the Lectures. Cards of Admission and further informa- 
tion may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, 
Academic Registrar. 


: edeaspine liendnaaliede’ SOHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice. 

J. and J, PATON, Epvucarionat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpoy, E.C. 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 

CHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





for 








— 


P. R.—CANADIA AIT. 
C. TAN Aer RAILWAY AND 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA. fo, 














*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver, | ¥en 
May 19 .. ‘ATHENIAN’ , as —..., 
June 8 .. ‘MANUKA’ ... tm Japan, 





* Inclusive fares vid New York or Quebec, 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 19g 
S8.S. ‘MONMOUTH’ (freight only) ........ccccccseesses 4,078 tons 
8.S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) .. 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN } 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8,W. (near N PACIFIC 
William Street, E.C., ‘ ¢ ¢lson Column); or 67 King 








eS 





——_. 
ores TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA 
ite pa 8 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting r 
; OPORTO, BUSSACDCorm SATALEA, comms 
Fares, £10 To £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, § ’ 
30’ James Street, Liverpool? nt? London; ce 








DR. HENRY 8. LUNN’S 
£ 10s. NORWEGIAN vy ORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s, »Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage hon 
Po ba? GENEVA d LUCERNE TOURS. Pato — 
Ss. 4 an » A 
Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &e. ons to Chamonix, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, NW. 





State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selecti 
may be submitted. Interviews from 10 till 4. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 


has had a wide and varied enn of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 





EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt | 


and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bog Med Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice ond assistance without c. 7 to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craver Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











tors for all Examinations | 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA | 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- | 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. | 
—CEN REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. | 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) | 


parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, | 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, | 


“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 














NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. | 


TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCO 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apr the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on application to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capitai (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, ¥.R.8. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

















Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


€ races “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Lendon: Published by the Sratiovens’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


ME - TAX REPAYMENT) 

















Oa of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &¢., who , aa to di ¢ 
saine privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and 80; 8, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


| | OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 
We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted, 
List free, 30s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth, 
Write us for any you may want. ge age free. Special Offer: Farmer and 
Henley’s Famous Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., £7 7s., cost £12 5s. net, 











OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY Rp. 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Ma: Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of. Literature, 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount » O7 Wig. 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£50 for Collection Alken’s Sporting Prints, 
8 vols., 1824; Alken’s Coloured Sporting Prints, report guy quod collection ; £10 
each offered for Wagstaff’s Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1839; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1887; £50 for Waver. 
ley, 1st ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bed, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 8 vols,, 1868; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1818 ; £20 for Col. 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £80 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848. All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices oa 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birming 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or sini 

kl} hange of books at the houses a Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 

















Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d, 
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——— 
ned on MONDAY, the 16th MAY, 1904, and will Close for 
Pie Country on or before WEDNESDAY, the 18th MAY, 1904, 


SALE OF 120,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £5 EACH 
OF THE 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN AND AGENCY COMPANY, 
is authorised by the ANGLO-ARGENTINE Tramways Syrwpicats to 
offer for sale 120,000 Ordinary Shares (part of a total Issue of 170,000 Ordinary 
Shares) of £5 each of THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE Tramways Company, LimiTeD, 
at the price of £5 10s. each, payable as follows :— 
Qn Application ... — «. ies «». &1 0 O por Share. 
On or before 15th June, 1904... a 4100 , 





£510 0 
= 


These s will rank for dividend as from the 1st of January last, and 
will orn after payment of the balance of the purchase price) be 
pad ee to the Purchasers and registered in their names free of stamp 
i ther fees. 
Orie oor mentioned 170,000 Ordinary Shares were issued fully paid as the 
nsideration for the conversion of the Company’s system of tramways in 
Buenos Ayres from Horse to Electric Traction. 
The remaining 50,000 Shares are retained by several individual members of 


a anal C y's C ion, dated 8rd January, 1900, is for o 


iod of 99 years. 
a, aad ch were only partially worked with Electric Traction during the 


ear 1903, a3 will be seen from the extract from the Directors’ Report for that 
year given below. Nevertheless, the nett receipts for 1903 amounted to 
£154,568, as against £63,446 for 1902, an increase of £91,122, and the Directors 
were enabled (after setting aside £1,350 1s. 0d. to write down Consols to 85 
and placing £15,000 to the credit of Reserve and Renewal Account) to pay a 
dividend of 6 percent. for the year 1903 on the Shares now off for sale, 
and to carry forward £6,220 14s. 4d. : 

A further and very marked improvement has taken place during the present 

. For the first four months to 30th April the gross receipts and nett earn- 
ings in Buenos Ayres show approximate increases of £30,230 and £24,204 
respectively, as compared with the same period of last year when the lines 
were only partially worked with electric traction. As future comparisons 
will be with more extended electrical working, such large increases cannot be 
looked for, but it may be fairly assumed, if no unforeseen contingency arises, 
that the Board will be in a position to substantially increase the dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares for the current year after placing liberal amounts to the 
credit of Reserve and Renewal Account. 

Negotiations are proceeding between the Anglo-Argentine and the City of 
Buenos Ayres Tramways Companies for the acquisition and conversion to 
electric traction of the system of the latter Company, upon terms which will, 
it is believed, be advantageous to the Shareholders of both Companies, 


The following is an extract from the Directors’ Report for the year ending 
Bist December, 1903 : 
“The result of the year’s working compared with that of 1902 isas follows :— 














ee a oe are pa ». £328,994 7 6 £254,582 8 6 
“Working Expenses ... oe oe “a 174,425 17 2 191,136 11 1 
“Nett Receipts ... oe tae seid £154,568 10 4 £63,445 17 5 
« Less Interest on Debenture Stock 15,996 0 0 15,442 19 6 

£138,572 10 4 £48,002 17 11 
“Tess Interim Dividend on PreferenceShares 32,500 17 6 26,000 14 0 
“ Leaving an available Balance of .., «- £106,071 12 10 £22,002 3 11 





“ Asshown above,ithe receipts for 1903 amount to £328,994, against £254,582 
in 1902, an increase of £74412. The working expenses for 1903 amount to 
£174,426, against £191,136 for 1902, a decrease of £16,710. The total nett 
receipts for 1903 amount, therefore, to £154,568, against £63,446 for 1902, an 
increase of £91,122. 

bs 4 -* eepnar recommend that the balance of £106,071 12s. 10d., be disposed 
of as follows :— 

“That a final dividend of 23. 6d. per Share be paid upon the Preference 
Shares, absorbing £32,500 17s. 6d., which, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. 
= Share paid in October last, will make 5 per cent. for the year, 1903. 

hat the sum of £1,350 1s. 0d. be employed to write down £10,000 Consols to 
85, that a sum of £15,000 be placed to the credit of Reserve and Renewal 
Account, that a dividend of 6 per cent. be paid upon the £850,000 of Ordinary 
ioe, Sontag £51,000, and that the sum of £6,220 14s, 4d. be carried 
orward. 

“The foregoing results must be considered all the more satisfactory as 
horse traction was not finally abandoned until last September, electric trac- 
tion having been gradually introduced, as follows: On the 3lst December, 
1902, 19 miles were working electrically, and since then 84 miles were opened in 
January, 1903, 6 miles in February, 12 miles in March, 17 miles in April, 
44 miles in May, 10 miles in July, 12 miles in August, and 6 miles in December, 
leaving sections amounting to about 5 miles which, although completed, have 
not yet been inaugurated. The entire system consists of about 66 miles of 
single line, but the inclusion of the same streets in various services brings the 
total mileage of the round trips of the different sections now in operation to 
oat fod jy The approximate street mileage is only 53, of which 13 miles 

ouble track,” 


The capital of Toe ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS ComPaNy consists of :— 
260,007 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 





each all issued and paid up... saa a ban «. £1,300,085 
200,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each, of which only 170,000 
have been issued .., oe pen eve ove os oe 850,000 
£2,150,0385 
The Company has also issued the whole of its authorised 
Six per Cent. Debenture Stock amounting to... ase 266,600 
#£2,416,635 





Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying form and 
forwarded to Tue River Piate Trust, Loan AGEeNcy Company, Limrrep, 
52 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., with the amount of £1 per Share payable 
on application. 

Forms of Application and copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet of 
TuE ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS Company, LIMITED, can be obtained of 
Tue Biver Prats Trust, LoaN anp AGENCY Company, Liwirep; and of 
Messrs. J. B. Concanon and Co., 28 Austin Friars, E.C., and Mr. H. W. Birks, 
62 Threadneedle Street, E.C., Stockbrokers. 

An official quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be applied for in 
due course. 

Tf no allocation be made the deposit will be returned in full, and where the 
number of Shares allocated is less than that applied for the available balance 
will be applied towards the final papment. and any excess will be returned to 
the applicant. Crossed cheques will be forwarded by post for all repayments. 

Offices of Tue River Piate Trust, LoaN AGEeNcry Company, Limirsp, 
52 Moorgate Street, London. E.C, 12th May, 1904, 








THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS COMPANY, LTD. 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY DOUGHTY BROWNE. 
LORD RICHARD HOWE BROWNE. 
JAMES RICHARD CORBETT. 
CHARLES HENRY SANFORD. 
ERNEST ARTHUR LAZARUS, 
JAMES BLAKE CONCANON. 
HENRY FRANCIS GUNNING. 
BANKERS. 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, E.C. 
BROKERS, 

J. B. CONCANON and CO., 28 Austin Friars, E.C. 
HARRY WILLIAM BIRKS, 62 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C, 
AUDITORS, 
JAMES and EDWARDS, 5 Coleman Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY and OFFICES. 
LOUIS STRIEM, 573 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 








EVERY HAND AND TASTE SUITED. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
TO EVERY PURCHASER. ... 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


is rapidly displacing steel pens, penholders, dirty 
inkpots, pen-racks, and other desk encumbrances. 


WHY ? 


Because a ‘*SWAN” fills the uses of all these things in one 
handy pocket, and is far cheaper. 


A “SWAN” 


as a Gift is par excellence for self or friend. 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, to 25/= up to £20 post-free. 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 





THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, ls. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

ExrzaBetH Barrett Browne said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpoy. Codes: Umsicopz and ABC 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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BUDGET, 1904. NO ADVANCE IN PRICES OF 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. 3% Ib. tin. 


SWASHBUCKLER ti” 6/8 1/11 dic 
BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco 7/4 2/1 Bis 
THE CHAIRMAN aii, 7/4 2/1 baa 


cool, 


TOURNAMENT “Sicun” 8/- 2/3 baa 
WASSAIL vouruiqus 9/* 2/6 Sac 
INDIAN FAKIR 


fascinating 10/- 2/9 faa 


bacco. 
NOTE ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
7 e most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bawxers: Manxcurster anp Liverroon District. 
PRICE LIST. Send 1d. stamp for Booklet. 


[May 14, 1904, 
JUST PUBLISHED. ; “fh 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLas 
OF 
UNIVERSAL GE@GRAPHY, 


FOLIO EDITION. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Poli - 
hy Countries of me Wworkauons of the. various 
110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes 
Size, when shut, 17x23 inches, "Weight 26Ib. Tmnontiate 
half-morocco extra. Price £12, clio, 


“THERE IS NO ATLAS TO SURPASS THE LONDO. 
ENTIRE WORLD.”—Datty Te.egnaru. LONDON ATLAS IN THE 


Detailed Prospectus on application, 
STANFORD’S WAR MAPS, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


STANFORD’S MAP OF THE SEAT or 


WAR IN THE FAR EAST, 1904, Extending fro: Arth 
Chinampo on the south to Tsitsihar, Harbin, ps ae knee tho nee 
and from. Vladivostok on the east to Pekin on the west; an entirely nev, 
map showing the greater part of Manchuria, the Liao-tung peningula, | 
the northern part of Korea. With large scale Inset of the Russian’ 
cession. pecs 
Size, 43in. by 33in. Scale, 24 miles to an inch, 
Prices: Coloured sheet, 6s. (post-free, 6s. 6d.) ; mounted to fold i 
103, 6d. (post-f . 104.) ; } ring fat 
—— Leal free, 10g, 10d.); mounted on board, 12s, 6d, (packing for 
‘* Covers completely what is now the probable field of operations.” 


—Glasgow Herald, 
NEW MAP OF KOREA. Prepared by 


Anaus Hamixron, F.R.G.S., with Inset Map of Eastern Asia, 
: Size, 2lin. by 29in. Scale, 25 miles to an inch. 
Prices: Coloured sheet, 5s. (post-free, 5s. 5d.); mounted to fold in case, 
7s. 6d. (post-free, 7s. 10d.) ; mounted on board, 7s. 6d. (packing, 6d.) 
“An excellent guide to the theatre of war.”—Outlook. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF EASTERN CHINA, 


JAPAN, AND KOREA. With an Inset Map of Korea. 
: Size, 22in. by 30in. Scale, 110 miles to an inch, 
Prices: Coloured sheet, 3s. (post-free, 38. 5d.) ; mounted to fold in case, 5g 
(post-free, 5s. 3d); mounted on board, 5s. 6d. (packing, 6d.) : 
“* We have seen none better.”’—Glasgow yooh yg 
List of Best Maps and Books bearing wpon the Far Eastern Question gratis 
on application, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 





MAPLE & GO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 


Quotations free. 


2000 

TURKEY A Canes TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 

CARPETS — CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 
SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 





Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout, 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


MAanaGERESS—Miss WATSON, 


Recent Publications of 


THE ESSEX HOUSE PRESS&.. 
HOOD’S ‘MISS KILMANSEGG.’ 


With 3 Full-page Original Woodcuts by REGINALD SAVAGE. Bound in 
grey boards, canvas back, demy 8vo. 
200 on paper at 25s.; 4 on vellum at £4 4s, (all sold), 


SHELLEY’S ‘PROMETHEUS UNBOUND,’ 


Printed in Large Type, Red and Black, with Frontispiece 
by C. RB. ASHBEE. Bound limp white vellum, green silk ties, demy 4to, 
200 on paper at 42s. ; 20 on vellum at £7 7s. 


These books are hand-printed on hand-made paper at the Guild of Handi- 
oe. Chipping Campden, Gloucester, and may be obtained through any 
er. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE LIVING WHEEL. 
By T. I. UNIACKE. 
A Drama in Five Acts. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“ This is one of the most remarkable books that I have read for many a long 
day. A daring book, a puzzling book, one that suggests more than it says, an 
raises qrvetions innumerable to which it supplies no answers. To attempt to 
solve the mystery of the Virgin birth in a novel surely represents the very 
summit of au ty. Yet the writer is no irreverent blasphemer or flippant 
hunter after sensation. There is in every page the utmost sincerity, the most 
profound conviction.”—Mr. SrEap, in the Review of Reviews. 

“An ingenious novelist has discovered in the more familiar conception of 
‘the higher self’ realistic possibilities which seem to him to throw light on 
another cognate tradition of the deepest religious interest—the ‘ Virgin Birth.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Beeby, indeed, might not be indisposed to reconsider his 
sceptical judgment by the light of Mr. Uniacke’s idea.” 
—Mr. C. G. Masser, in Light. 





PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted Mags and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Applications for Copies of the SPKC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should Nov be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 
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VIN ORDINAIRE. zots. jbo. 
Bue BORDE ioe "The aualty 

Dinner 
fasseins ile femch higher 145 88 


prices 
sf. ESTEPHE 
WINE, old in 
epee eee toon ih will be 
found superior to. wine 
nsually ‘old at higher prices. 
The tion this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fdence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen: Pints Delivered Carriage 
1 Da Perey Railway Station, including Cases 
Bed 0 ony Cond Bottles. “a 
know these Wines tell us there is no 
fh in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, do 


of 6d. per dozen, 
JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
BROTHERS. By Horace A. Vaocnett, Author ot 





“The Pinch of Prosperity,” “ The Shadowy Third,” “ John Charity,” &c. [Just out. 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. By W. H: 
MALLOCK, Author of “The New Republic,” “A Human Document,” &. [Just out. 


FORT AMITY. By A. T. QuitiBE-Covcd. presdy nest weok. 





BLISS CARMAN’S NEW. POEMS. 


SONGS OF THE SEA CHILDREN. By Buss 
CARMAN, Author of “The Pipes of Pan,” “ From the Green Book of the Bards,” &c. 
Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d, nett, 


THE FRENCH NOBLESSE OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. = Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT from “Les Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,” published in 1834. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


NOTES FROM A _ DIARY, 1892-1895. By Sir 
MOUNTSTUART E, GRANT DUFF. Sixth Series, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 188, 


“It is charming reading, and what is remarkable is that the bouquet of dainties is never cloying 
ti ...When the whole Diary is complete, it will not, we think, fall much below the 





BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mun Say balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 247 Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
' Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 


Secre’ Southampton Buildings, High 
Apply Secretary, born, WC. dic 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ......000s00s0+seeees00000041y000,000 
Reserve Fund... £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Phenix Assurance RE Limited. 
HENIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 








Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxsTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mepssrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
Lipeaky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
HaRolp A, WiLson Company, L1D., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHapmax, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


or 
level of Pepys and Walpole.”—Standard. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET: an Autobiography. By 
J.T. Demy 8vo, 8. nett. 
“These sketehes are done with a delicate sympathy, with observation, and with an amused, quiet 
humour which has great charm...... They are attractive, sweet, and human; we should call them clever 
if they were not something much better than clever...... This is a book out of the common.”—Athenzwm. 





RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 
of “The Labour Problem,” “The Problem of the Aged Poor,” &c. 
medium 8vo, 21s. nett. 

** An encyclopaedia of everything relating to ‘ All the Russias’......... a volume which no library and no 
well-equipped politician can afford to be without.”—Daily Telegraph. 
**It would be difficult to overstate the value of ‘ Russian Affairs’ as a work of reference. It hag been 
ut together carefully and with abundant knowledge........ The utility as well as the interest of the book 
fore us is greatly enhanced by the numerous maps with which it is endowed.”—Globe, 


By Grorrrey Dracz, Author 
With Maps, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, From its Commencement in 
1899 to the Capture of General Oronje’s Force at Paardeberg. Prepared in the 
Historical Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin. Translated by Colonel 
W. H. H. WATERS, B.A., C.V.0., late Military Attaché H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. 
With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. nett. 

“The most valuable work in which, since its close, the war has been discussed. It stands alone 
because it is the only work in which the war has been surveyed by trained and competent students of 
war, the only one of which the judgments are based on a familiarity with the modern theory of war...... 
The best work that has appeared on the South African War.”"—Morning Post. 





ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, LLD., Economic 
Entomologist. Autobiography and Correspondence. Edited by ROBERT WALLACE, 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. With 
Portrait and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. nett. 





WILD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END. Records 


and Observations of the Habits and Haunts of the Fox, Badger, Otter, Seal, &c., and 
of their Pursuers in Cornwall. By J. C. TREGARTHEN. With Illustrations, 
square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Trade Unionism and British Industry,” 
“Leading Points of South African History.” Large crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 





STAGE THE SECOND. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. The Gifford 

- Lectures, delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 1903-1904. By 

the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P., LL.D., K.C., Author of “Education and 
Empire,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d nett. 


«s i tant and interesting work, which is original in its statement...... These two volumes are 
canieeniay temelalaaey and, what can seldom be said of the works of idealist philosophers, they will be 
quite intelligible to any thoughtful reader.” — Westminster Gazette. 








BOOKSELLING DEPét, Cairo and Port Said, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In square crown 8vo size, printed on sutique per, with rough 
edges, suitably bound in art cloth and fully Illustrated, 5s. net. 


Delivered to the Students of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
ARTS in January, 1904. 
By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A., R.W.S. 

These Lectures are published in moneeee to a very general desire expressed 
from many quarters that they should not be allowed to be lost to the larger 
audience outside the Academy Schools, which would find them useful, both 
among ters ang lovers of Art subjects. It is believed that Art students, 
both in England and the Colonies, will especially find these Lectures helpful 
in their studies, 

The following are the Subjects treated of in the Lectures: 

Some Earty Parnters—On LicHTinc AND ARRANGEMENT—ON COLOUR— 
Titman, VELASQUEZ, AND REMBRANDT—ON LANDSCAPE AND OPEN-AIR 
Parntinec—On REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM. 

*,* The Volume is illustrated many reproductions of celebrated pictures 
representative Masters, and two pelos Be sketches by the Author. 

‘A fine breadth of sympathy, and a sane, unaffected vision are apparent 
throughout. There are some admirable illustrations.”—Daily News. 

“« Students will find these lectures extremely helpful.” 

— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
In cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; in limp leather, 5s. net ; also in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL FOR THE SICK AND SORROWFUL. 
Arranged by E. 8. L, 

“A really beautiful, well-arranged, and helpful book. The compiler has 
collected thoughts from many writers on devotional life, and has kept on a 
remarkably high level both of spirituality and literary merit.”—Guardian. 

** One of the best books of the kind we have seen for a long time.” 

—Scottish Guardian. 

‘* We have here a veritable storehouse of holy and beautiful thoughts upon 
the mystery of suffering. Nothing could be better suited for sick visitation 
purposes, The meditations are short and deeply sympathetic."—Church Bells, 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


SHORT READINGS FOR PARISH VISITORS. By 


Epwarp Smmeon Etwewt, D.D., Worcester College, Oxon. (Vicar of Long 
Crendon). 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, Japanese vellum parchment, Is. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By W. E. Watxkerpine. 
“A variety of creditable poems, narrative, descriptive, and lyric.’—Rock. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By Lorre. 


“The book is marked by earnestness of purpose and reverence for high 
ideals.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











CHANGE OF ADDREgs, 





The “NATIONAL REVIEW” 
(Edited by L. J. MAXSE) will 
henceforward be published at its 
own Office, 23 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s Street, London, s.w,, 
where all communications shoulg 
be addressed. 





A RECORD in HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS 


We have examined the Books of the “ Nationa) 
Review” for the year ending November 30, 1900, 
and for the year ending November 30, 1903, 
and certify that the Sales of this Periodical have 
increased Eighty-one per cent, during the period, 
The increase has been progressive, and the Sales 
for the month of November, 1903, are more 
than double what they were for the month of 
November, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


Chartered Accountants. 
London, December 9, 1903. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 


Please write for Prospectuses and Catalogues of Books advertised, 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Large demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(First Complete Edition of the Original Text.) 
THE LEGENDS OR LIVES OF 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
By BROTHER THOMAS OF CELANO. 
(Written A.D, 1229-1259.) 
With a Critical Introduction containing a description of every extant 
Version by the Rev. H. G. Rosepaz, M.A., D.D. 





“« Latest and brightest gem of the ‘ Temple Biographies.’ ”’—Yorkshire Post. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By EDWARD DOWDEN, D.C.L. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ True literary criticism of the highest order....... 
‘When all others have spoken, Professor Dowden still remains the foremost 
critic of Browning’s poetry, unapproached for intimacy and vigour.” 





JUST READY.—NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 


Being a Commentary on Shakespeare’s Life and Work in London. A New 
Edition, with an Itinerary of Sites and Reliques. 


With many Illustrations and Maps. 
By THOMAS FAIRMAN ORDISH, FSA. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE BORDERLANDERS. 


By JANET LAING, 
Author of “The Wizard’s Aunt.” 


GOD AND MUSIC. By Josn Harnierox 


Epwarps. 4s. net. 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ The book is for the thoughtful to read, and few 
can take it up without enlargement of mind and moral benefit.” 


SHORTLY.—£1 1s. net. 
(Also Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies.) 
THE CITY COMPANIES OF LONDON: 
and their Good Works. By P. H. Dircurierp, M.A. With numerous 
Tilustrations by Mr. A. R. Quinton and others. 


THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
VENICE: and its Story. By T. Oxy. £1 1s. net. 
With 112 Illustrations (50 being in Colours). 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Authors, illustrators, and publishers are alike to 
be congratulated on the production of this beautiful book.” 


29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O, 























THE NOVEL oF tHe DAY. 
RED MORN. By Max Pemberton. 6s. 


‘““Mr. Max Pemberton can always be 
relied upon for a good story, and in ‘Red 
Morn’ he is at his best......The book is 
alive on every page with incident and 
adventure ; it has a fascinating love in- 
terest; and is written from first to last 
with a virility and cunning that will hold 
the most sophisticated reader irresistibly 


till he knows the end of it all.” 
—Bookman, 


“The love interest is as good as the 
sensational element...... This book shows 
Mr. Pemberton at his best.”— World. 


Three Large Editions have already been 


exhausted, and a Fourth is now on sale. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd. London; and all Booksellers, 
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gua, ELDER & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


rouR NEW 6s. NOVELS TO READ. 


| PROVENZANO THE PROUD. 


By EVELYN H. GIFFORD. [Ready May 16th, 
early Italian story in the time of the Sienese struggle with Florence, 





! bb 


9, GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


“Tittle Lady Mary,” ‘‘A Friend of Nelson,” 
Anthor of ut Crowborough on,” &c. [Published to-day. 


recalls Whyte-Melville, but on a Scotch moor, and besidea 
ice, "Irhere are Sa Cte ot loot tosis tok some netliede od a 
sporting character. 


3 THE ORANGERY. 


A Comedy of Tears, 
rs. PERCY DEARMER, Author of “The Noisy Years,” &c. 


ByM 
.—‘* One of those few delightful books whose have been 
wed with lavender Rrssee There is not a single unpleasant Sober in the 


1, ENCLAND’S ELIZABETH. 


Being the Memories of Matthew Bedale. 
By His Honour Judge E. A. PARRY, 
Author of “Katawampus,” “ Butter Scotia,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Herring,” &. 


Manchester Evening Chronicle.— Take the volume as history, and it is illu- 
minating ; take it as fiction, and it is irresistibly entertaining. View it as a 
literary performance, and it abounds in charm.” 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 
ON MAY 19rx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS, 
By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” ‘The Rising Generation,” &, 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


First Series. TEMPERAMENTS. By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, 
M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P. With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[On May 16th. 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With an Examination of the Chinese Labour Question. By VIOLET R. 
MARKHAM, Author of ‘‘South Africa: Past and Present.” Large post 
Sro, 3s, 6d, net. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S LETTERS 


FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 
Scetsman.—‘ A charming collection of letters......A really delightful con- 
tribution to the records of English social history.” 
Vanity Fair.—‘‘ There is a singular charm and interest about these letters. 
«Mrs. Bancroft wrote delightful, womanly, simple letters, filled with those 
personalities which are so highly prized by the student of a past period.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
7” NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTY PES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS, 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


7%4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18, 6d, each, By post, 1s. 9d. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CASTING OF NETS.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets,” “Donna Diana,” &c, 6a, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ Mr. Bagot has written a strong 
character novel, which will appeal to all who are concerned with the 
Jiner issues of fiction.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Bagot has already won a high reputation 
as a novelist, and his new book will certainly help to maintain it.” 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 
6s. By L. LOCKHART LANG. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Aptly named ‘ The Vulgar Truth,’ the last novel 
in which the Smart Set appears is the most entertaining one in which we have 
found a record of its doings, its sayings, and its vulgarity. The character-drawing, 
especially as far as the narrator and her husband, the healthy and wholesome 
English gurl, the wholly non-moral ieader of the Smart Set, and the fascinating 
and impudent Toby are concerned, is really excellent. The writing 1s bright, 
vivacious, and witty, and altogether ‘ The Vulgar Truth’ must be hailed as one of 
the most entertaining books of the season.” 


MAUREEN. 


By EDWARD McNULTY, Author of “ Misther O’Ryan.” 6s, 
TIMES.— A book which is fascinating to read and difficult to 
forget.” 


MISS CAROLINE. By THEO DOUGLAS. 


With Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 6s. 

PUNCH.—“ Mr. Douglas has achieved a remarkable success. Every 
character essential to the development of a thoroughly interesting plot is 
most skilfully drawn. The strongly dramatic incidents are finely treated 
without the slightest suspicion of anything approaching mere melodramatic 
sensationalism.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ A very charming eighteenth-century story.” 


THE ANTIPODEANS. 


6s. By MAYNE LINDSAY. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE DIARY OF 


SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B, 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“‘ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War’ we have 
had no more interesting contribution to British military history than this Diary 
ef Moore.” 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF 
THE SERB. 


By M. E. DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The region inhabited by the Servian people 1s the subject of Miss 
Durham’s interesting, witty, and attractive volume, It 1s rare mdeed to find a book 
of travel so delightful in every way.” 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon. Sipner Peet, Author of ‘‘ Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
ap, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ We would cordially recommend these chapters to al: 
interested in one of the most interesting of Imperial tasks,” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davip T, Hansury. With 5 Coloured Plates, numerous Illustra- 
tions, and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A ny interesting and unique account. 
Mr. Hanbury has most certainly made a valuable and even standard contribu- 
tion to our general knowledge of a little known part of the Empire.” 


THREE YEARS IN 
THE KLONDIKE. 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


WORLD.—“ Endowed with an alert sense of humour, a keen faculty of 
observation, and the pen of a ready and raey writer, he has given in these 
sprightly pages an admirable series of pictures of the Klondike.” 


POPULAR WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Gopzerror D. 


InGaLt and Grorce Wituers. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











FINANCIAL NEWS.—“ This volume goes below the surface, and explains 
in lucid fashion not only what brokers and jobbers do in the course of their 
business, but how they do it, and why.” 

TRUTH.—“ The book can be very cordially and confidently recommended.” 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their Organisation and 


Management. By HucH Munro Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ A striking study by an outside student.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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MESSRS.’ CONSTABLE’S” LIST. 
THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. No. 9 Now Ready, 5s. net. 
CONTENTS. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SHERIDAN FAMILY. Witrrep SHeripan. 
FAMILY HISTORY FROM PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS. J. H. Rounp. 
BLOHIN: HIS DESCENDANTS AND LANDS. Rev. T. Tartor. 
A SALISBURY 15TH CENTURY DEATH REGISTER. A. R. Maupen. 
A GENEALOGIST’S ‘CALENDAR. 
NOTES ON THE TILES AT TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Hat Hatt. 
THE TRAFFORD LEGEND. W. H. B. Bigp. 
GEORGICS. ; 
THE COCKS OF THE NORTH. 
SKOAL TO THE yorsiu \N. Tue Eprror. 
CENTURY COSTUME. Tre Enpiror. 

THE ATTWOODS AND THEIR BARD. 
THE CUMINS OF SNITTERFIELD. J. H. Rounp. 
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HAT IS BELIEVED 
A 15TH CENTURY ROLL OF ARMS. 
OUR bis 2 FAMILIES.—XI. THE OGLES. Tae Epitor. 


WE RY CUP. Sir J. C..Roxstson. 
SIR FRANCES BARNHAM. T. B. Lenyarp. 
NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. UH. G. A. OBREEN. 
HERALD’S COLLEGE AND PRESCRIPTION.—IV. W. P. Bartpon. 





FOR PUBLICATION NEXT WEEK, 
THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1876-1860. Vol. II. 
y 


Its Causes, its Conduct, and its Consequences, Col. H. B. Hanna, 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, lis. net. : 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. Vol. II. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. RB. L. Devonsaire. Extra crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 

THE AGAMEMNON. Rendered into English Verse by the 


late Rev. Epwarp THRING, Head-Master of Uppingham School. Demy 
8vo, full limp leather, gilt, 108. 6d. net.» + 


‘A WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. _By S. H. Scort. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- 
PIECES. By Cuartes Ricketts. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. 
Edition limited to 350 numbered copies for sale. Imperial quarto, 
5 guineas net. Also 50 copies on Japan vellum, with an extra set of the 
Full-page Llustrations, 15 guineas net. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. By Major WILLIAM 
Woop. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE (AMERICAN) CIVIL 
WAR. By General Joun B. Gorpon. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 


474 and xii. pp., 16s. net. 
THE MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD, 


Journalist and Financier, 1835-1900. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Maps, 21s. net. 


POEMS. By Sr. Jonn Lucas. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CLINICAL CAUSES OF CANCER OF THE 
BREAST. By Cecit H, Lear, F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 2s. net. 


NEW 6s.- FICTION. 
SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Audrey,”’ “By Order of the Company,” ‘‘ The Old Dominion.” 
Illustrations by F. C. Youn. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. By WALTER FRITH, 
Author of ‘In Search of Quiet,” &c. 
“It is a cleverly written and interesting book...... Has achieved success by 
means as simple as they are artistic.”—Punch. 
“ An exceedingly good story.”—Outlook. 


A: LADDER OF TEARS. By G. Comore, Author of 
“ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 





[May 14, 1904, 
Mr. JOHN LANP’S Lisq 


IN DARKEST AFRICA, 
Mr, LANE begs to Announce that 


publish on May 18th Major Gibbons’ ae 
ns 

upon his Expedition through Africa poo 

The Volumes are well " 


Maps, and profusely Illustrated. 


to North. 


Work 
furnished with 


AFRICA FRO 
SOUTH TO NORTH. 


By MAJOR A. ST. H. GIBBON 
Author of “ Exploration and Hunting in adie es 


With numerous Illustrations from Photo; 
Maps. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 





THE REAL CARL 


Few great men have been 


greater misrepresentation 


necessity. 
Libraries. 


Dhs, to; 
net. vie with 


$$ 
YLE. 
thulblectea to 
Carlyle. To all who would 

perusal of these values am 


Thomas 
fairly a 
absolute 


They may be obtained at ail 


NEW LETTERS oF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by 


ALEXANDER CARLYLE. , 


Introduction and numerous Illustrations. 


2 vols., 25s, net, 


(Uniform with “New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 


” 


Carlyle.”) 


Times.—‘ The real Carlyle with whom. th i 
cerned is very definitely and even graphically limned ts at, 


letters selected.” 


Atheneum.—*‘‘ The collection furnishes abundant ill i 
ssuaaa of the infinite capacity for loving and hohe praee  on 
underlay the nervousness and roughness which were incurable 


in him.” 





——$___., 


SOME NOVELS OF THE Hour, 








A Fascinating Romance, 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL 
THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL, 


6s. By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTOy, 





The Great Military Novel. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


By Lieutenant BILSE, 
By Lieutenant BILSE, 





An Idyll in Italy. 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 
S. 


By HENRY HARLAND, 
By HENRY HARLAND, 





A Cornish Tale. 
THE FISHERS. 
THE FISHERS. 
S. 


By J. HENRY HARRIS, 
By J. HENRY HARBIS, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Two New and Powerful Stories. 


THE YEOMAN. 
THE YEOMAN. 
S. 


By C. K. BUBROW, 
By C. K. BUBROW, 





«A serious psychological novel which is well worth reading with attention.” 
St, ad rd. 


THE BINDWEED. By NELLIE K. BLIssEttT, Author of 
“‘The Concert Director,” &c. 

** We congratulate Miss Blissett on a really admirable piece of work. The 

characterisation is masterly and there is never a hitch in the movement.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Altogether a very interesting and ably written book.”— Bookman. 

“She shows a power of description and ‘imagination which entitle her to 
a high place amongst writers of successful historical fiction.” —Athenzum, 


DOROTHEA : a Story of the Pure in Eeart. By MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. 

“I¢ is seldom enough that any contemporary fiction can be honestly. dis- 
cussed as ‘a good novel.” But Mr. Maarten Maartens, whom we can claim, 
and be proud to claim, as an English novelist, has produced in ‘ Dorothea’ a 
novel that is really masterly.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. By AGyesand EcErTon 
CastLe, Authors of ‘‘ The Bath Comedy,”’ “ The Star Dreamer,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 

*¢ The book bristles with gallant adventures, and brilliant figures.” —To-Day. 
“‘We congratulate the authors upon a work of infinite variety and charm.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

THE IMPERIALIST. By Sara JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. 
Everard Cotes), Author of “‘ Those Delightful Americans.” 

“ Superior both in quality and purpose to anything she has done before.” 
—Gentlewoman. 
BELCHAMBER.. By Howarp OVERING StuRGIs, Author 


of “Tim,” “ All That was Possible.” 
“Finely constructed and admirably written.”—Pilot. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 








ISABEL BRODERICK. 
ISABEL BRODERICK. 
S. 


By ALICE JONES, 
By ALICE JONES, 





SOME NEW POETRY. 





A MASQUE OF MAY MORNING. 
By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 5s. net, 


Daily Chronicle.—‘Here is a rare and delightful thing—a book that is ‘all of 
a piece from cover to :cover’....... certainly the finest specimens of colser 


printing that we have yet seen.” 


THE TOMB OF BURNS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Illustrated by Donatp Maxwety. Vol. XX. in ‘Flowers of Parnassus,” 
Leather, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


NEW POEMS. 
POEMS. 55s. net. 


AN ELEGY. 3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. By RONALD CAMPBELL MACTIE. 
By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 
By VIVIAN LOCKE ELLIS, 


LAND AND SEA PIECES. 


[Ready May 18th. 
By A. E. J. LEGGE. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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wELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 60.’S 


RECENT LIST. 


BY CANON LESTER. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK.—Now Ready. 


THE DESTINY OF ta M.A., Recto 
A Couns of Michester, Prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral, "xen Ovo, 


cloth boards, 38. net. 
BY CANON EVAN DANIEL. 


THE HEAVENLY FEAST. 


i the Altar, with Devotions for the Communion of the 
A Compantne Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. oyal $2mo, cloth, 9d. net, 





40ST SUITABLE FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES.—Just Published. 


a 

NEARER TO GOD: 

votions for the Young; together with the Order of Con- 

4 Seenial oP the Order of Holy Communion. By the Rev. EVAN 

DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 128 pp. 
royal 82mo, cloth, 6d. net. ; 

This little book of devotions is intended to am the young in their daily 

communion with God, and in the great crises of their spiritual life—Con- 

firmation and First Communion. 


TWENTIETH EDITION.—This Bevised Edition contains an Appendix on 
the Articles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices 
and the Ordinal. 


‘THE PRAYER BOOK: 


History, Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon EVAN 
DANIEL, "MA. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, 


THE DAILY OFFICES AND LITANY. 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the Prayer Book. Specially 
Designed for the Use of National Schools and Sunday Schools, By the 
Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 8d.; cloth boards, 10d, 





[WELVE EDITIONS of this Book have now been issued, FOUB in 
England, SIX in Australia, and TWO in the United States. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD ; 


Or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“Tf we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to leave 
the issue in their hands.”—Guardian. 

“This is a very noble and outspoken book....... it will do every one good to 

it.”—Church Bells. 

“We should be glad to know that the book found its way into the hands of 
a large number of both mothers and fathers.” —Literary World, 


BY THE REV. THE HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. 


PRAYER BOOK TEACHING. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
lebone Road, Author of ‘‘ Looking Upward.” Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
An attempt to construct a positive statement of Church of England Doc- 
trine and Practice from the Words of the Book of Common Prayer. 





BY CANON HENSLEY HENSON. 


AD REM. 


Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church. By the Rev. H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster, Cloth boards, crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


“In this volume the position of our Church is put before us with clearness 
and power, and supported by more than average learning.”—Saturday Review. 


BY CHANCELLOR P. V. SMITH. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND 
SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of 
nchester and Durham. Cloth boards, 2s. net. [Second Edition, 
“Altogether an admirable production.”—Guardian. 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian, 


BY F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 


STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS. 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. Each Life is org a by a Portrait and 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“A work of literary quality, persuasively interesting....... helpfully amplified 
by portraits and illustrations.” —Dundee Advertiser. ° 





BY ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


ONLY A FEATHER: 


hig a Thoughts. By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Cloth boards, 
Uniform with ‘TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS,” éc, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTOBLA STREET, 8, W. 


MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir Wittiam Lee-Waryer, K.C.S.I. In 2 vols., with Portrai id 
8vo, 25s. net. oo 
Daily Mail.—* A splendid memorial of a great man and an invaluable addition 
to the history of our Indian Empire,” * 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B. 
F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural His Museum, an 
President of the Royal Zoological Society. A Perso Memoir. By 
og CorsisH, M.A., F.Z.S, With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 

. net. 
Times.—‘ The whole book is pleasantly written in a straightforward style...... 

Furnishes an acceptable memorial of a noble Englishman.” ma 


GIORDANO BRUNO. by J. Lewis Molyryzez, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
British Weekly.—‘Mr. McIntyre may certainly enjoy the satisfaction of 
giving to the British public a work which will for long remain the standard 
account of Giordano ¥ 


NAPOLEON : 


Jounston, Author of “ The Roman Theocracy an 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, 68. 














a Short Biography. By R. M. 
the Republic, 1846-1849.” 





1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Bg tpl Edited by J. Scotr Kettiz, LL.D, With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
net. 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 
By Gzorge W. Betpam. With Contributions by Harotp H. Huiztox, 
J. H. Taytor, James Brarp, ALEX. Herp, and Harry Vagpox, Iilus- 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Edited by ALrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.— A volume of large and varied interest....... A book which 
is good throughout.” 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Fishing to Mr. Gwynn means fly-fishing, and fishing 
literature means gossip with almost, every charm in it—the holiday spirit, the 
open air, good cheer within reach, and the company either of a congenial soul 
or your own mind undisturbed.......As winning a holiday book as we have met 
for years.”” 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. - By 


Professor W1LL1aM Smakt, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











By STEPHEN Gwynn. 








GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 
POEMS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. Selected 


and Arranged by Lewis CampBeELL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; in cloth 
extra, gilt back and top, 2s. 6d. net; also in limp leather, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE UNIVERSE. By 


J. Attanson Picton, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 








MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY.—New Vol. 


THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; 


THE FOUR GEORGES, &. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


DAUGHTERS OF NIJO. By Onoro Waranna. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHINESE LABOUR (IN THE 
TRANSVAAL): 


Being a Study of its Moral, Economic, and Imperial Aspects. 
By C. Kiytocu Cooxe, 8vo, sewed, 3d. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


By Nicuotas Parse Gruman. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
Firect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 


judgment.”—Times. 





And of all Booksellers. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS: 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 
With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo. Third Impression, 15s. net, 
Pall Mall Gasette.—‘“' This extremely interesting and delightful volume will 


retain its value long after the present crisis has passed away. 
work on Korea.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. New Edition, 18s. net. 


Times.—“ Mr. Norman is a careful, accurate, and thoughtful observer 
He shows himself a delightful travelling companion. communicates to 
bad mor mat) t reader, in a pleasant, gossipy style, a great deal of useful 
‘ormation.” 


MAIN CURRENTS IN 19TH 
CENTURY LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 


Vol. V.—THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 391 pp. 
Volumes already Published :— 
Vol. 1.—The Emigrant Literature. 6s. net, 198 pp. 
Vol. I1.—The Romantic School in Germany. 9s. net, 329 pp. 
Vol. I1I.—The Reaction in France. 9s. net, 300 pp. 


(To be completed in Six Volumes.) 


THE POETS’ CORNER. 


By MAX BEERBOHM. 
Over 20 Caricatures (15 in. by llin.), boards, 5s. net, 
Daily Chronicle.—‘A gallery of caricature which is rich in satire and 
whimsical fancy.” 
Bookman.—* A series of amazingly clever drawings 
indicates extraordinary talent.” 


DRIVING. 
By FRANCIS M. WARE. 


Royal 8vo, with more than 100 Illustrations, 36s. net. 


Field.—‘* Mr. Ware has written a trustworthy and interesting work, which 
is —— turned out His directions may be relied on..,...The work is well 
ill ted with excellent reproductions of photographs.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE FAITH OF MEN. 


By JACK LONDON, 
Author of ** The Call of the Wild,” &c. 
St. James’s Gazette.—"‘ The new book from the pen of Mr. Jack London will 
enhance the reputation which this young author has already won for graphic 
and stirring writing. It is in his most vivid style, and the theme is his 
favourite yy Bm wilds But to such of Mr. London’s readers as have en- 
joyed anything like intimate acquaintance with animals the tale of ‘ Bataid’ 
wil make an even stronger appeal. In this story Mr. London displays that 
remarkable wat: of the subtleties of canine intelligence which was so 
marked in ‘The Call of the Wild.’ For originality of conception and in- 
tensity of interest we can recall nothing in the whole study of dog-character 
which outrivals the history of ‘ Batard.’” 


URIAH THE HITTITE. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE, 


Author of “The Story of Eden.” 


Scotsman.—" This little incident shows the genius of the book. It is the 
genius of the sexual passion. There is a tropical perfume of passion on its 
most brilliant pages Usually it is a subtle suggestion—very subtle and 
very suggestive.” 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS (CO. E. Raimond), 
Author of ‘‘The Open Question.” 











The whole collection 








[Just published. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘ It is all so excellently written, so vividly realised, so 
picturesquely put before the reader, that it would be impossible not to be 
attracted......A walane pleasure is in store for the reader of this remarkable 
and fascinating book.” 


THE COURT OF SACHARISSA. 
By HUGH SHERINGHAM and NEVILL MEAKIN, 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘Those who love laughter must read ‘The Court of 
Sacharissa.’ It is fanciful, original, and delightful. Sacharissa is charming. 
We wish, though, that she had remained unwed, for then the Irresponsible 
Club would have visited her Court again, and we should be looking forward to 
getting still more fun out of their adventures and vagaries.” 


THE INTERLOPER. VIOLET Jacoz, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sheepstealers.”” 
ROSABEL. 


EsTHER MILLER, 
BATS AT TWILIGHT. H. M. Bourton, 
THE LION OF GERSAU. “ SIRRAH.” 
UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. 





£27 in Prizes for Amateur Photographers. 
£37 in Prizes for Acrostic Solvers. 


£765 in Prizes for Bridge Players, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“The COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


tells you all about the above Valuable Prizes, all of 
which are offered as rewards for skill and merit, 


BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


“The County Gentleman” 


of To-day takes the form of 


A SPECIAL YACHTING NUMBER, 


and contains the following Articles of particular 
interest to all Yachtsmen, Country Lovers and 
Dwellers: 


YACHTING PROSPECTS FOR 1904. 

“THALASSA” ON THE REVIVAL OF YACHT RACING. 
COWES—THE QUEEN OF YACHTING CENTRES. 
UNDER THE GERMAN ENSIGN—RACING IN THE BALTIC. 
FLAG ETIQUETTE, 


YACHTING FIXTURES FOR 1904. Being a Complete List of 
all the Regatta Dates for the ensuing Season. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS. 
GUIDE-BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
THE NATURALIST’S MIND. 


THE COMING DROP IN SHOOTING RENTS. By ©. J, 
CorRNISH. 


PROFESSIONAL GOLF. By J. A. T. Bramston. 
THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. By L’Amiex Inconnvz. 
A CORNER IN CARICATURE, By Marcus Squire. 


A LUCKY DAY WITH WOODCOCK AND DUCK. By 
“ G@OWGEEN.” 


THE INCREASE OF RED DEER IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. By “Nevis.” 

EGG STEALING: ‘*‘PROFESSIONAL”? METHODS. 
SHOWYARD NOTES AND NOTIONS. 

THE INGENUITY OF GARDEN PESTS. By H.C. Davinsoy, 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. All the best country 


literature of the week reviewed. 
THE COUNTRY THROUGH A MICROSCOPE—The Common Flea, 


THE HEATHS. A Family whose Members range from Wild 
Garden to Greenhouse, 


POLO NOTES. 
OTTER HUNTING IN THE WEST. By “Prep Ovr.” 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev, A. WHATTON, 


Ask your Newsagent to send you 


“‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


regularly (price Gd. weekly; by post, 6}d.), or 


write direct to 





SAMUEL GORDON, 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 


THE PUBLISHER, 3 Wellington St., Strand, W.¢. 
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| MSHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


A NEW SENSATION FOR NOVEL READERS. 


NYRIA. NYRIA. NYRIA. 
' By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 6s. 
bell Praed says in her introduction to this Work :— 
Mrs. nee with Nyria has been one of the most interesting experiences of 
«hy trend I may say the strangest ; for surely it is not given to many 
ny if nd nid hold converse with a being who lived in the flesh nearly 
hat they sho ago. Her story is no invention of mine, but a life record 











THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 


i litical Psychology. By EMILE BOUTMY. 

Aste SH With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 
Sal and ingenious theory why the Englishman is successful as 
pti ‘and colonist. 
LL 
NEW 6s. 


COURT CARDS 


By AUSTIN CLARE. 


: THE KINGDOM OF TWILIGHT. 


By FORREST REID. 


Translated 
Demy 8vo, 


N” 


= 





NOVELS. 


THE ROMANCE OF A _ LONELY 
WOMAN. By. E. PLAYNE. 


TUSSOCK LAND. 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS, 


THE VINEYARD 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


rR, 
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NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


LIZA OF ae <x MAUGHAM. 


ow TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 





* MARRIED. By the Rev. E. J. HARDY. 
ie The MAY .. «= 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW 
: Contains Articles (among others) by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 
(BIRDS OF PARADISE-II,.), 
: JOHN BURNS 


(SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA), 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN 
(TOWARDS A CIVILIZATION), 


HUGH E. SEEBOHM 
(THE FIRST GARDEN CITY CO.), 


G. L. STRACHEY 
(HORACE WALPOLE), 


AND 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


(RELIGION AND REVELATION.) 


Ask your Bookseller to order you a copy, 


price 2s. 6d. net. 








T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 









THE R.T.S. LIST. 


JUST READY.—384 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


By the Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS, of the L.M.S. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. 


With 60 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

















































The Scotsman says :—“ The great merit of the work lies in the many pleasing 
descriptions of the country and of the people—their customs, religion, lan- 
guage, and social life. The illustrations are in all respects admirable.” 

a) Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘It is a remarkable record of Christian 
activity.” 

The Life of Faith says :—‘*‘ Mr. Matthews has certainly succeeded in _pro- 
ducing a most interesting history of missionary work in . Parts 
of the book are not wanting in humour, and we get many a quaint native 
saying.” 

The Western Morning News says :—‘‘Mr. Matthews’ story of the gradual 
triumph of the Gospel is most interesting.” 

_The Dundee Courver says:—“‘It is most readable, graphic, simple, and 
sincere, 





Every one interested in the Tragedy and Romance of Present-day 
Missions should read this Story of the Great Boxer Massacre. 


JUST READY.—520 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. With 144 Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 


By the Rev. R. C. FORSYTH. 


THE CHINA MARTYRS OF 1900. 


A Complete Roll of the Christian Heroes Martyred in China in 
1900, with Narratives of Survivors. 


Compiled and Edited by ROBERT COVENTRY FORSYTH, for eighteen 
years a Missionary in China of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


CONTENTS. 


Wonderful Deliverance. 

In the Hands of the Boxers. 

The Flight from Honan. 

Exodus from Shantung. 

Destruction of Mission Work in 
Manchuria. 

The Brink of the Grave. 

The Native Christians. 

Mr. Fei Chi Hao. 

A Recantation. 

What Manner of Men? 


The Boxer Rising of 1900. 
The First Martyrs. 

The Massacre of Pao Ting Fu. 
The T’ai Yuen Fu Tragedy. 
**In Deaths Oft.” 

** Destitute, | Afflicted, 


me a 
Flight Across the Desert. 
Massacre at Chu-chou-fu. 
The Siege of Peking. 
Marvellous Escapes. 


Tor- 








JUST READY.—128 pp. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2g, 


By Professor SAYCE. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 


MONUMENT FACTS and 
HIGHER GRITICAL FANCIES. 


By A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the University 
of Oxford, Author of “ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” &c. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ It gives in a compressed form the arguments for the 
conservative case in the Bible question.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘It is a book of sound value at the present 
time.” 

The Scotsman says :—“‘ It puts a sacerdotal poser to the higher critics.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ Perhaps one of the strongest points on which 
the author relies is the necessity of trying to ‘think Orientally’ when 
working with Oriental books.” 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
JUST READY.—384 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


By WILLIAM STEVENS. 


THE SLAVE IM HISTORY: 


His Sorrows and His Emancipation. 
By WILLIAM STEVENS, sometime Editor of the Leisure Hour and 
Sunday at Home. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It has a character and value of its own, as dealing 
exclusively, systematically, and temperately with a subject generally cloudily 
complicated with others, and almost always followed out with too much 
sentiment and rhetoric.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ We cannot too much admire the bright and 
attractive manner of the author.” 





‘6A VOLUME OF CONVERSIONS.” 


**We say to all Christian workers, GET IT, READ IT, 
LEND IT, and USE IT in your work.”—The Record. 
JUST READY.—282 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


By C. S. ISAACSON. 


ROADS TO CHRIST. 


Compiled and Edited | the Rev. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, M.A., Com- 
iler of ‘‘Roads from Rome,” &c. With Contributions by the Bisuor or 
URHAM, Canon Hay AITKEN, Rev. F. 8. Wesster, Prebendary Fox, Dr. 

Torrer, and others. 


The Christian says:—‘‘Some remarkable stories are here given of the con- 
version of worthies of this and bygone generations, as well as of fruit 
gathered in the foreign mission field during quite recent years.” 

The Academy says :—‘‘ To a thoughtful man, whatever may be his own views 
upon the great questions of religion, a book of this kind is of interest.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A GREAT MAN:: 2 Frolic. By Arnot Benyerr, Author of “The Grand Babylon 
Hotel.” 


[Mey 
THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appteton, Author of “ Rash Conchnsiaa 
WRONG SIDE OUT, By W. Crank Russet1, Author of “The Wreck of the 


‘ Grosvenor.’ ”’ 


DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By Witiam Westatt, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
“* At every point a work of accomplished craftmanship in the making of strong and healthy fiction. The story is sure to be widely read and to 
author's reputation.”—Scotsman. “oaintain ity 


THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penny, Author of “A Mixed Marriage.” 
‘* Mrs. Penny knows the Anglo-Indian world intimately, and her newest book deserves to repeat the success of ‘ The Forest Officer,’ "—British Weekly, 


THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. Jonnstov. 


“There is no dulness in the story anywhere, for there is hardly a single pause for breath.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By Austin CLang, Author of “By the Rise of 


the River.” é 
“One of the most beautiful and pathetio stories I have ever read.”—Couré Circular. 


THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran Tyruzr, Author of “ In Clarissa’s Day.” ¢ 
“ An altogether delightful romance.” —Outlook. Ys & 
THE MONEY-MAKER. By GEORGES Ouner. Translated by F. RoTHWELL. 
“A most arresting study of French life and character.” — 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO?” "By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” 
“‘The story has to be finished when once begun.’’—Ladies’ Field. 
THE COMMUNE. By Pau and Vicrok Marcusrrirre, Authors of “The Disaster.” Translated } 
FREDERIC LEES and R. B. DOUGLAS. [She nd 
THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fercus Home, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG. By Herzert Compton, Author of “The Inimitaby 


Mrs. Massingham.” 





Lr, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth. 
V.C. : a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. By D., THE PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night's Entertainment, 


Curistie Morrayr, Author of “ Despair’s Last Journey.” By GEevetT BurGrss and Wit Irwin. 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. BopkIn, Author | WHITELADIES, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 12 Tllustrations 
of “ Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective.” by Anruur Hopxgins and Henry Woops, [A New Edition, 
MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Frep. WHisHaw. With8 | THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Watrer Besant, Wii) § 
Illustrations by Warwick Gostz and B. Scnumacner. [A New Edition. Illustrations by Frev. PegRam. [4 New Edition, 
THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” With 12 Illustrations by Frep. PeGram. [4 New Luition, 


—_—_—_—__., 





Fcap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By GrorGeE R. Sims, Author of | ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pam, Author of “Elim” 
‘* Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” &e. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Atrrep Svurro, Author of “Women in Love.” 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs. 
THE REBEL QUEEN. By Sir WALTER BEsAnrT. SAMnee THE DETECTIVE. By Heanpon Hu, 
ANTED! By Dick Donovan. 
A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE, By Louis bared E AND VAGABONDS. By Gezonce R. Sins, 


ZANGWILL. [Shortly, 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Curis HeALy. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“‘This delightful book.’’—To-day. ‘‘This book is something more than entertaining. It has a certain historical value, if we interpret history on its 

gossipy side The reader will find the book extremely interesting.”—Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘ Thoroughly entertaining.’—T. P.’s Weekly. 

BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. By the Rev. W. MEREDITH Morgis, B.A. With Illustrations and Fa. 
similes. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

IN LAKELAND DELLS AND FELLS, By W. T. Paumer, Author of “Lake-Country Rambles.” With a Frontispiew, 
Crown 8vo, linen, gilt top, 6s. 

MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By HERBERT W. TompPxINs, Author of “ Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire,” Witha 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, linen, gilt top, 6s, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, COUNT OF ALBANY (The ve Pretender), 
From the State Papers, and other Sources. ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. By Paut Gavtort, Author of “A Lover of the Queen,” &c. Translated by CHARLES 
LAROCHE, M.A. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR: Marie Antoinette—Toulan—Jarjayes, By the same Author and Translator, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Illustrations and Facsimiles, 6s. 

AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Georce R. Sims. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly, 

THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. A Dramatic Narrative of Great Events. = E. BENJAMIN ANDBEWS 
Nearly 1,000 pages, with 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
LONDON. By Sir Water ney . = - wauron f AND D COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Water Besant. S. ARK TwalN. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Rosert Louis Stevensoy. BE GREENWOOD TREE. PY teomas Maser. 
MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosrrr Louis Stevenson. S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” "By eee —oe tl 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By BRosert Lovis Stevenson. T STER. By Haut Carne, 
THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s WORKS, E WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wuxr Coxurs., 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Bicuarp Jerreries. CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Haxtr. (The 2 Series in 1 vol.) 


nape FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE, and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. 
RB. C. LEHMANN. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
“One i the cleverest bits of ‘real life’ we have read for a long time.”—Vanity Fair. 
THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
‘**Mr. Donovan is, if not first, in the very first line of English producers of this class of literature, and perhaps comes nearest of any to Gaborian ad 
Boisgobey.”—Derbyshire Times. 
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